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blows can to an enormous extent determine the entire subsequent course 
of the war and result in losses in the homeland and among the troops 
which could place the people ond the country in a difficult situation.8) 


Strategy and Politics 


The Dependence of Military Strategy on Politics. In defining the 
essential nature of war, Marxism-Leninism proceeds from the proposi- 
tion that war is not an aim in itself, but rather a tool of policy. 

In his remarks on Clausewitz’s book Vom Kriege [On War], V. I. 
Lenin stressed that “politics is the guiding force, and war is only the tool, 
not vice versa. Consequently, it remains only to subordinate the military 
point of view to the political.” * 

The acceptance of war as a tool of politics determines the relationship 
of military strategy to politics and makes the former completely de- 
pendent upon the latter. 

The representatives of the bourgeois metaphysical approach to war, 
who deny its class essence, have attacked and are still attacking these 
scientific Marxist propositions. They do not perceive the cause of any 
war to be in the policies followed by the state before the war, but rather 
in the “psychological makeup” of man, the overpopulation of the earth 
(Malthusians and neo-Malthusians), and in racist geopolitics. 

Such theorics have always played into the hands of extreme mili- 
tarists, who deny the dependence of military strategy upon politics. This 
idea was exemplified by the German military writer F. Bernhardi, who 
asserted that policy must “adjust its demands to what is militarily ex- 
pedient and feasible.” + The German military ideologists of World War 
I, Schlieffen and Ludendorff, in justifying their militaristic aspirations, 
argued that politics, having accomplished its aim by starting the war, 
becomes a passive observer at the beginning of military operations. 

The views of bourgeois military theoreticians of the past find ac- 
herents even among the present-day military ideologists of modern 
imperialism. 

Thus, the English military theoretician Kingston-McCloughry writes 
with regard to the Clausewitz formula: 


But take his most famous pronouncement that “war is the continua- 

tion of policy by other means,” viz., by force, and consider it in the 

8 Prevda, October 25, 1961. See also Marshal R. Malinovskii, “The Program of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the Question of Strengthening the 
Armed Forces of the USSR," Kommunist, No. 7, May 1962, p. 19. 

*Sce V. L Lenin, Leninskii sbornik (Lenin’s Collected Works), X¥l, 2nd edi- 
tion, 1931, p. 437. 

+ F. Bernhardi, Sovremennaia voina [Modern War], Vol. U, St. Petersburg, 
1912, p. 148. 
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light of present-day conditions. Nothing would seem further from the 

truth in the event of nuclear warfare. Such a war if wholly unleashed, 

would be the end of all policies and an utter mutual annihilation.* 

He is echoed by the West German military theoretician Rendulic, a 
former Nazi general, who, in the article entitled “Armament Changes 
Politics,’ declares that “. . . the nuclear weapon introduced radical 
changes in the form of warfare and its relation to politics. . . . Nuclear 
war has lost its significance as a political instrument.” ® 

It is quite evident that such views are the consequence of a meta- 
physical and anti-scientific approach to a social phenomenon such as 
war and are the result of idealization of the new weapons. It is well 
known that the essential nature of war as a continuation of politics does 
not change with changing technology and armament. The imperialist 
idcologists require contrary conclusions to justify their preparations 
for a new war and to subordinate the development of economics, science, 
and technology to the requirements of military organization. In their 
opinion, it is not the civil but rather the military organization which, 
with scicnce, has taken over the leadership. 

At the same time, regardless of such declarations by individual authors, 
bourgeois military science recognizes the dependence of war and mili- 
tary strategy on politics. Truc, bourgeois politics in this case is presented 
as the expression of the interests of the entire socicty, which in reality 
ts not the case. Thus, the class content is removed from politics and it is 
represented as a national [classless], primarily foreign, policy. However, 
such a policy cannot be pursued in a society consisting of antagonistic 
classes since, as V. I. Lenin pointed out, neither nonclass nor supra- 
class politics exist. 

The dependence of military strategy on politics finds most varied ex- 
pression. Political influence is manifested in the determination of gen- 
eral and particular strategic aims, in the general nature of state strategy, 
and tn the selection of the method and form of waging war. 

V1. Lenin declared that the nature of the political aim has a decisive 
influence on the conduct of war. Indeed, it is the political aim which 
determines whether the war is just or unjust that has a basic influence 
on strategy. In one case [of a just war] the wholehcarted endorsement 
of the war aims by the people reinforces the strategy, and in the other 
case fof an unjust war] the people may not share these aims, and the 
extent of their participation in the war is sharply reduced. 

The decisiveness of political war aims will vary with the depth of 


*E. J. Kingston-McCloughry, Global'naia strategiia, Vocnizdat, Moscow, 1959, 
p. 290 [English edition Global Strategy, Praeger, New York, 1957, p. 248]. 
2 us. rp, NoTE—It has not been possible to locate the original article. 
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the contradictions between states or coalitions of states in the war. 
The most decisive political and, consequently, strategic aims are pursued 
in civil or revolutionary class wars. Wars between states with different 
social systems are particularly decisive, inasmuch as these are a higher 
form of the class struggle. In wars between states with the same social 
system, when there are no social contradictions between the antagonists, 
the political and strategic aims are usually limited. In such wars, com- 
promises of various types are possible long before the belligerents are 
economically and militarily exhausted. This type of strategy is charac- 
teristic of participants in imperialist wars in which both sides pursue pre- 
datory aims. 

The subordination of military strategy to state policy not only de- 
termines the nature of the strategic aims, but also the general nature of 
strategy. 

For example, the policy of imperialism as an outmoded social system 
is to attempt to forestall its inevitable downfall and to prevent the his- 
torically determined development of socialism in the world. 

Being reactionary and adventuristic by nature, the policies of im- 
perialist countries also produce a military strategy founded on adven- 
turistic calculations. By their character, such strategies ignore the laws 
of armed combat, the permanently operating factors and the role of the 
popular masses, and expect to exploit a combination of political and 
strategic situations in order to attack treacherously in violation of inter- 
national treaties and agreements. 

The general nature of military strategy is strongly influenced by the 
guiding idea or general line of state policy. The existence of such an 
idea renders military strategy firm and consistent. For example, the gen- 
eral political line of the CPSU, whose essential nature was so graphi- 
cally expressed during the XXInd Party Congress, is the building of a 
communist society. In achieving this goal, our country has to sustain 
various battles, some of them, as shown by historical experience, with 
weapons in hand. Such a clear and noble idca imparts the necessary 
drive and consistency to Sovict military strategy. 

Another example could be cited where [state] policy cannot provide 
strategy with a guiding idea, or where this idea is essentially reactionary. 

For more than half a century (1799-1863), the policy of Tsarist 
Russia was guided by the reactionary idea of combating the bourgeois 
revolution. Hoping to preserve the outmoded, feudal, serf-holding sys- 
tem, Russia became the gendarme of Europe. Even though Russia 
waged many wars during this period, some successfully, its military 
strategy nevertheless remained inconclusive and inconsistent since all of 
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these wars could not or did not prevent the inevitable downfall of feudal- 
ism, 

Such factors as general, historical, national, and political traditions 
of the state often influence the nature of military strategy. For example, 
in its foreign policy Great Britain has always adhered to a clearly defined 
policy of watchful waiting, double dealing, and having someone else 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire. This was also manifested in its military 
strategy, which avoided decisive engagements, refused to take even rea- 
sonable risks, and always looked for devious, indirect roads to victory. 
Naturally the concept of “the strategy of indirect action” is widespread 
in Great Britain. This docs not mean, of course, that Great Britain has 
not pursucd and does not pursue an aggressive policy intended to un- 
leash wars. 

However, the influence of politics on military strategy is not limited to 
the determination of the general nature of strategy. The solution of many 
concrete strategic problems depends directly upon state policy. One such 
problem is the method of conducting war. 

The methods of waging particular wars, as is known, are determined 
by the level of development of productive forces, the characteristics 
of the armaments and military equipment, and the composition and 
nature of the armed forces. For this reason, state policy must always 
ascertain that the methods employed in the conduct of war correspond 
to the military and economic potential of the state, the level of the tech- 
nical cquipment of the armed forces, and the nature of the war. Under 
modern conditions, for example, if a state does not have nuclear 
weapons at its disposal, then no matter what method of conducting 
war is advanced by state policy, it could hardly achieve a victory in a 
war with an opponent who did possess such weapons. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this, at times policy exerts a very evident 
influence upon the selection of methods of warfare. 

F, Engels, in stating that the victorious proletariat will device new 
methods of conducting war, stressed that the revolutionary change in 
social structure itself presupposed the creation of new and more pro- 
gressive methods of conducting military operations. “The actual libera- 
tion of the proletariat, the complete elimination of all class differences, 
and the total socialization of all means of production . . .” * are, in his 
words, the prerequisites for new methods of conducting war. 

Politics manifests its influence on the conduct of war in a variety of 
Ways. 


* F. Engels, /chrannye voennye proizvedeniia [Selected Mili. i 
: ; 2 2 it Wi - 
dat, Moscow, 1957, p. 635, se Meade 
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Everyone knows that the Anglo-French command pursued a passive 
and defensive strategy during the “Phony War” in the West (1939— 
1940), when it acted in accord with the will of imperialist policy in en- 
couraging Hitler’s aggression against the USSR and transforming the 
existing war into an anti-Sovict war.!° 

Certain American and British circles exerted considerable infiu- 
ence on the Anglo-American methods of conducting World War IT in 
order to achieve the economic and military exhaustion of the USSR 
and Germany. This was the reason behind the Anglo-American strategy 
of scattering forces along secondary fronts and prolonging military oper- 
ations. 

The military strategy of the capitalist countries, guided by this policy, 
refused to deal the main blow in France in 1942 and 1943, which would 
have led to a quick German defeat. in an effort to preserve the rule of 
imperialism in Central and Southeastern Europe, the British political 
leaders delayed by all possible means the landing of the Allied forces 
and the opcning of a second front in France, insisting instead on a land- 
ing in the Balkans. 

Present-day theories of “fimited war,” “massive retaliation,” and 
“global war,” advanced in such profusion by bourgeois military the- 
oreticians, are also fruits of imperialist policy, serving as yet another 
proof that the techniques of conducting war depend upon policy. 

Policy Creates Favorable Conditions for Military Strategy. State 
policy usually does not limit itself to a presentation of strategic aims, 
but also strives to bring about the conditions favorable to the realization 
of these aims. Inasmuch as it controls all the [state] machinery, policy is 
uscd to mobilize the maximum human and material resources in order 
to assure the operation of the armed forces. In doing so [state] policy 
takes into account strategic requirements and considerations as well 
us the capabilities of the state, seeking to make the aims commensurate 
with the available means and forces. 

Favorable diplomatic, economic, morale, and political conditions 
must be created in order that the military forces may carry out their 
assigned missions successfully. The state prepares for war in all of these 
realms. The preparation of foreign policy for war includes such measures 
as concluding alliances, forming coalitions of states, ensuring the neu- 
trality of neighboring states, etc. This opens a wide field for diplomacy 


10 U,s. ED. NoTE—This interpretation of the “Phony War” reflects a standard 
Soviet propaganda policy. See, for example, N. N. Iakovlev, SShA i Angliia vo 
ytoroi mirovoi voine (The United States and England during the Second World 
War), Gosizdat, Uchebno-Pedagogicheskoe Izdatel’stvo Ministerstva Prosvesh- 
cheniia RSFSR, Moscow, 1961, p. 55. A more realistic interpretation of Franco- 
British strategy is given in Chapter 2, pp. 144-146, of this translation. 
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which, in striving to consolidate the international position of its state, 
constantly takes into account the state’s security interests, in con- 
formity with the requirements of military strategy. 

In concluding alliances, bourgeois diplomacy is usually guided pri- 
marily by financial considerations and advantages. In selecting allies 
it usually takes into account their forces, their stake in the war, and 
their geographic location, which is particularly important to military 
strategy. 

The history of bourgeois diplomacy shows that because the main aim 
of alliances among capitalist states is the strengthening of one alliance 
and the weakening of another, these alliances, allegedly formed for 
mutual defense in the event of war, in reality always led to war. 

“Peaceful alliances,” wrote Lenin, “prepare the ground for wars 
and, in turn, are products of wars; the one is the condition for the 
other... .”* 

This is the reason that the Sovict Union, true to its peaceful policy, 
basically opposes the formation of military alliances. It is only the crea- 
tion of aggressive military blocs by imperialist states, which threaten 
socialist countries, that forces the Soviet Union to unite with [other] 
socialist states in the military alliance brought about by the obligation 
of the Warsaw Defense Pact of 1955. 

In military strategy it is sometimes important to assure the neutrality 
of one or more countries; this is the task of diplomacy. 

For example, prior to the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1871, Prussia 
secured the neutrality of Russia, which enabled Prussia first of all to 
avoid simultaneous fighting on two fronts, and second, to commit the 
majority of its forces to battle, leaving only one division in the rear of its 
army. 

It is well known that in World War II, Soviet diplomacy made con- 
siderable efforts to assure the neutrality of Japan. To a certain extent, 
this made it possible for the Sovict Supreme High Command to shift part 
of its forces from the Far East and to concentrate them on the Soviet- 
German front. 

The above examples show that the creation of favorable conditions 
by foreign policy plays quite an important role in military strategy. 

[State] policy prepares war and creates favorable economic and 
ideological conditions for the benefit of strategy; this is examined in 
detail in the following sections of this chapter. 

The Special Nature of the Relationship of Politics to Strategy dur- 
ing Wartime. The particular features of this relationship result from 


"VoL Lenin, Sochineniia [Works], Vol. 22 [4th edition], p. 282. [Hereafter, 
unless otherwise indicated, the 4ii: edition of Lenin’s works is cited.] 
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the fact that in wartime the political struggle shifts basically from a non- 
military to a military form. Policy, as is said, “exchanges the pen for 
the sword,” and new relationships and laws obtain. 

“Once military operations on land and sea have begun, they are 
no longer subject to the desires and plans of diplomacy, but rather to 
their own laws which cannot be violated without endangering the entire 
undertaking.” * 

Consequently, if policy violates or ignores the laws of military strategy, 
this can Icad to the defeat of the army and to the destruction of the state. 
In wartime, therefore, strategic considerations often determine policy. 
Cases even arise when the military factor not only predominates, but 
even acquires decisive significance. During the Civil War in the USSR, 
V. I. Lenin pointed out that the outcome of the Revolution depended 
entirely upon who won the Civil War. 

During war, policy must, therefore, often adjust its position to con- 
form to the requirements of strategic aims, which, in the final analysis, 
lead to the wartime accomplishment of political aims. Naturally, diplo- 
matic and economic struggle do not cease in wartime, but these forms 
of political struggle are entirely dependent upon the decisive form, i.e., 
armed combat, and at times they are also conducted by such means. 

For example, in an all-out diplomatic effort to facilitate the attainment 
of strategic aims, an alliance may be made with a country which here- 
tofore has been in the enemy camp. This is undoubtedly an important 
factor in military strategy and facilitates the carrying out of its assign- 
ments. Thus, in the Great Patriotic War, Soviet diplomats concluded 
[armistice] agreements with Bulgaria and Romania, which put the 
Fascist German army in a very difficult position on the southern flank 
of the Russian front. To ensure the success of this diplomatic step, the 
Red Army had to deliver a crushing blow to the Fascist German and 
Romanian armies, which confronted them with military disaster. These 
successes were achieved only as a result of the combined efforts of Sovict 
strategy and diplomacy. This is a striking example of the complete con- 
currence of diplomacy and strategy unified in a single aim. 

The cconomic struggle, which during wartime is dependent on military 
strategy, sometimes may be conducted by military means, so that spe- 
cial strategic operations may even be undertaken for economic benefit. 

When we consider the experience of the Great Patriotic War, we can 
see that shortly before the surrender of Fascist Germany, her economy 
was still fully capable of supporting successful military operations. This 


*F, Engels, Izbrannye voennye proizvedeniia [Selected Military Works], Vol. 
If, Voenizdat, Moscow, 1936, p. 34. 
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is evidenced by the production index of Germany’s main armameats in 
January 1945, i.c,, three months before her surrender. Although as a 
whole it did have a tendency to decline, nevertheless, when compared 
to the production index in January 1942 taken provisionally as 100, the 
1945 production index was quite high. 


January January 
1942 1945 
All types of weapons 100 210 
Aircraft 2 100 210 
Ammunition 100 200 
Tanks 100 approx. 600 
Artillery and small arms 100 300 
Warships 100 150 
Gunpowder and other explosives 100 160 * 


As these data show, Nazi economic capacities three months before sur- 
render were even higher than when their armies were successful. How- 
ever, the destruction of the German armed forces by the Red Army 
brought Germany to disaster. 

Thus, it was not so much the economic struggle and economic ex- 
haustion that caused the defeat of Nazi Germany, as armed combat and 
the defeat of its armed forces. 

“The heroic Soviet Army not only accelerated the “economic exhaus- 
tion’ of Nazi Germany but also was the cause and main force which 
undermined the economic foundations of the enemy.” f 

In modern warfare, when the massive use of missiles can lead ‘o the 
destruction of the most important industrial targets and economic re- 
gions and to the disruption of the entire economy of an enemy country 
or coalition, a somewhat different picture emerges. A country plunged 
into catastrophe by massive missile blows may find it necessary to sur- 
render cven before its armed forces have suffered decisive defeat." 
However, we must remember that such results can only be accomplished 
by force, ie., by weapons. 

By evaluating military and political factors, policy selects the most 
propitious moment to start a war, taking into account strategic consider- 
ations. The importance of proper timing in starting a war can be judged 
from the fact that when the time is properly selected, strategy usually 


* The data was taken from the book Promyshlennost’ Germanii v 1939-1944 
[German Industry from 1939-1945}, lzdatel’stvo Inostrannoi Literatury, Moscow, 
1956, p. EL? 

1} N. Voznesenskii, Voennaia ckonomika SSR v period Otechestvennoi voine 
[The Military Economy of the USSR during the Patriotic War), Ogiz, Moscow, 
1948, p. 173. 

Mus. Ep. NOTE—Sce note 4. p. 94, 
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obtains great military successes and policy reaps the greatest rewards 
from them. 

Thus, in 1866 the Prussian Chancellor Bismarck started the war with 
Austria at a time when Austria, which had not recovered from its unsuc- 
cessful Italian campaign of 1859, was carrying out a reform of its entire 
military system. As a consequence of Hungary’s desire for independ- 
ence, Austria’s internal situation was also unstable. Prussia at this time, 
however, had a well-organized army and a rather strong ally in Italy. 
All of these circumstances enabled her to achieve victory almost entirely 
because of proper timing. 

Another example, from the Russo-Turkish war, also confirms the 
important role of policy in timing the initiation of military operations 
and creating favorable conditions for military strategy from the very 
beginning of the war, 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, a national liberation move- 
ment had arisen in the Balkan countrics subjugated by Turkey. This 
movement was supported in Russia by Slavophilcs and the Tsarist gov- 
ernment, which was pursuing its private capitalistic interests in the 
Balkans. Turkish oppression of the population further inflamed this 
movement. A war was brewing between Russia and Turkey. Great 
Britain assumed the part of mediator, all the time pursuing her own 
selfish interests, in fear that a Turkish defeat would allow Russia to cap- 
ture the Bosporus and the Dardanelles. While allegedly supporting Rus- 
sia, Great Britain at the same time encouraged Turkey to be obdurate. 
Russian diplomacy was unable to resolve the Balkan contradictions 
under these circumstances, and on November 1, 1876, Russia declared 
a partial mobilization. 

Had military operations followed immediately, the timing would 
have been most unsuitable for Turkey and Great Britain. The former 
was tied down by a war with Serbia and Montenegro and needed to 
reform her army. The latter, being militarily weak at that time, was 
unable to dictate any terms to Russia. In addition, it was very important 
for Turkey to wait until the beginning of the winter storms on the Black 
Sea, which would hinder the operation of the Russian Navy. 

In these conditions, Turkey and England resorted to a delaying 
diplomacy. And when on April 12, 1877, Russia was nevertheless 
forced to begin warring with Turkey, the favorable moment had passed; 
England had gathered her forees, and Turkey, having concluded peace 
with Serbia, had put her army in order. 

Thus, as a result of poor timing in beginning the war, strategic 
activity Was fettered. and policy did not reap all the possible gains 
from military success. Even though Russia was victorious, the subse- 
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quent peace treaty did not achieve her original political aims. Strategy 
was also hindered by treaty limitations. Instead of attempting to achieve 
complete destruction of the Turkish army and the occupation of Con- 
stantinople, which the Russian army could have done at that time, Rus- 
sia was compelled to restrict herself to the occupation of Bulgaria, at that 
time part of the Turkish empire. 

A more recent example could also be given. The timing of the Nazi 
attack in 1941, which was extremely unfavorable for our country, was 
responsible for the initial success of the Nazi troops. Our country was 
insullicicntly prepared for war, and the army, which was not fully 
mobilized, was in the process of reorganization and rcarmament. 

All of these examples point to the close relationship of strategy to 
politics at the outset of war. 

Politics also plays an exceptionally important role and has a great 
influence in military strategy at the end of war since a country’s inter- 
national position after a war depends to a great extent on the country’s 
situation during the concluding phases of the war. 

Particular Features of the Relationship of Politics to Strategy in Coali- 
tions. The present epoch is one of coalition wars. In coalition wars, 
the relationships of policy to strategy have some special features. Actu- 
ally, to achieve victory in a coalition war, the states of a coalition 
must completely concur in strategy. However, such a strategy can arise 
only from a policy strengthened by unity of purpose among the coalition 
members; this is difficult to achieve in alliances of predatory imperialist 
states. Also, the strategy of each individual country is determined by its 
economic potential, geographic location, national character and tradi- 
lions, cte. Conscquently, strategy possesses clearly defined national 
features in each country. At the same time, the allied strategy can- 
not be simply the sum of the strategic doctrines of the various 
countries. 

Because of this, a unificd plan of strategy among capitalist states in 
a coalition war can be achieved only by compromises, mutual conces- 
sions, or dictation by the strongest countries. American dictation creates 
the unificd strategy of present-day imperialist coalitions, whose primary 
purpose is to satisfy American military and political aims. Quite under- 
standably the irreconcilable contradictions inherent in capitalist society 
make it impossible to achieve complete strategic unity in imperialist 
blocs and coalitions, Experience shows that where the development of 
a united strategy for the alliance is concerned, each country tries to get 
more from the alliance and contribute less than the others. As V. I. 
Lenin remarked, in capitalistic alliances “. . . two tendencies exist: one 
Which makes the coalition cf all imperialists inevitable, and the other 
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which makes for opposition among the imperialists; ncither of these is 
based on sound foundation.” * 

This is confirmed by the contradictions within modern aggressive 
military blocs of imperialist states. 

In the past, very bitter disputes have arisen in NATO during discus- 
sions of a strategic plan for “the defense of the West.” The French 
and West German military leaders insisted upon the concept of “con- 
tinental strategy” and demanded that the United States participate in 
the “defense” of the European continent. The “peripheral strategy” pro- 
pounded by the American and British military leaders did not provide 
for the “defense” of Europe by the noncontinental countries and pro- 
posed instead the creation of a defense zone along the periphery of 
the European continent, on the islands of the Atlantic Ocean, in the 
Mediterranean, and in the North Sea. And although it would seem that 
the proponents of the “continental strategy’ won, subsequent events 
demonstrated that the agreement reached in 1955 was illusory. During 
the regular session of the NATO Council in 1959, the basic disagree- 
ments of the allies reappeared with new strength. The United States, 
refusing to finance the armament of the West European armies to the 
degree that it had previously, demanded increased contributions for 
armaments from the allics, which they refused. 

All these examples confirm that British Field Marshal Montgomery 
was correct in declaring that instead of a “lake of unity,” NATO had 
“approximately thirty political puddles.” 

President Kennedy’s message to Congress also confirmed this fact: 

In Europe our alliances are unfulfilled and in some disarray. The 

unity of NATO has been weakened by economic rivalry and partially 

eroded by national interests.” + 

In a coalition of socialist countries, the co-ordination of military 
strategy is the result of the unity of the political aims, which unite all 
the countries into an alliance of equal partners. In V. I. Lenin’s words: 
“We... fin our Civil War against the bourgeoisie] shall unite and 
merge the people not by the power of money zor with a big stick nor 
force, but by voluntary agreement, and the solidarity of the workers 
against the exploiters.” + 

The absence of contradictions between policy and strategy in socialist 
coalitions assures the harmonious correlation of the international and 


*V. 1. Lenin, Sochineniia [Works], Vol. 27, p. 333. 

T Pravda, January 31, 1961. [President Kennedy, “State of the Union.” January 
30, 1961, in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1961, Harper, New York, 
1962, p. 19.} 

¥ V. 1. Lenin, Sochineniia [Works], Vol. 23, p. 15. 
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national aspects of the military strategies of the different countries. The 
common interest in the defense of the socialist camp from attacks by 
imperialist. aggressors not only assumes military co-operation among 
the armics of the socialist countries, but also a unity of strategic views. 

‘The Warsaw Pact on military defense, which was signed by the social- 
ist countrics, unites all of its participants in the single aim of defending 
the accomplishments of socialism in their countries from imperialist 
agercssion. Its freedom-loving aims assure tremendous advantages to 
this coalition if war breaks out, since “the basis for the relations of 
countries in the worldwide socialist system and of all the Communist 
and Workers’ Parties are the principles of Marxism-Leninism, and the 
principles of proletarian internationalism, which have been tested by 
experience.” * 


U.S. ED. NOTE B: SOVIET VIEWS ON WAR AS AN 
INSTRUMENT OF POLICY 

[Soviet doctrine distinguishes between the political character of war 
in general and the rationality of a particular wor as an instrument of 
state policy. As was pointed out in the Analytical Introduction, the 
fundamental communist view maintains that all wars are by definition 
political acts because they are waged by the belligerents to achieve 
specific political aims. For example, Lenin wrote: “The ruling class also 
determines policy in war. War is in its entirety politics; it is the con- 
tinuation by this class of the pursuit of the same aims by other 
means.” !2 Consequently, “the warring states formulate the political 
aims of the war. The nature of the political aims decisively influences 
the conduct of the war,” }5 that is, the scale and intensity of the war. 

Since the war aims of a country reflect the interests of its ruling 
class, wars between countries with different social systems are bound 
to be more intense because the war aims tend to be less limited. Khru- 
shchev has repeatedly warned that the “logic of war” would require 
that “all means, intercontinental ballistic missiles, submarine missiles, 


and other means which now exist will be used in case of armed con- 

flict. 4 

* Deklaratstia stran-uchasinits Varshavskogo pakta (Declaration of the Countrics 
Participating in the Warsaw Pact}, Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 1957. 

'2V. 1. Lenin, Sochineniia [Works], Vol. 25, p. 19. 

18 Colonel G. A. Fedorov, “The Nature of Wars and Their Causes,’’ in Marksizm- 
Leninizm o voine i armii [Marxism-Leninism on War and the Army], Voenizdat Min- 
isterstva Oborony Soiuza SSR, Moscow, 1961, p. 43. See also T. Kondratkov, ‘’Con- 
cerning the Interdependence of War and Politics,” Sovetskii flof (Soviet Fleet), January 
8, 1958. 

'4 Pravda, November 29, 1957. See also Pravda, January 15, 1960, and July 11, 
1962. 
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Because of this fundamental Soviet view on the nature of war, 
Soviet theoreticians reject the argument that nuclear war is no longer 
a political act and that politics plays no role in such a war. They argue 
that a war between the West and the Soviet Union would be the 
most intense form of the ongoing struggle, begun in 1917 with the 
Communist seizure of power in Russia, between two antagonistic social 
systems. In such a war each side would seek to destroy the other’s 
political, economic, and social system, and the finality of this aim would 
in turn determine the intensity of the war and the military strategies 
of the belligerents. 


In the course of the war, the imperialist states will choose theaters of 
military operation, determine the targets for their nuclear attacks and 
their priority, direct the action of their armed forces—air force, missile 
units, navy and ground forces~in accordance with their counterrevolu- 
tionary aims. Consequently, politics will play a dominant role in a 
nuclear and missile war as it has in previous wars.15 


One reason for the greater role of the political leadership in a 
nuclear war is said to be the highly centralized control over modern 
strategic weapons, which will facilitate direct employment of these 
weapons in accordance with the political aims of the ruling class.1® 

While arguing that nuclear war remains a political act, Soviet writers 
and spokesmen recognize that it may not be “reasonable, from the 
point of view of a particular state, to initiate war” 1” if that state knows 
in advance that it will suffer devastating retaliatory attacks. Thus, ac- 
cording to one Soviet military writer: 


The process of development of technology for the extermination of 
people has led to a situation which makes it impossible to use weopons 
to solve political problems, as was done for thousands of years, A 
nuclear and missile war is not only extremely dangerous for the side 
subject to attack but suicidal for the aggressor himself. 


In our opinion, from the military-technology point of view, war as an 
instrument of policy is outliving itself. But this, obviously, does not in 
the least exclude the possibility that an aggressor may nevertheless un- 
leash war, a3 the advancement of military technology, taken alone, 
cannot guarantee peace on earth.1& 


15 Fedorov, op. cit., p. 51. 

18 jbid., pp. 49-50. 

'T ibid., p. 51. 

'8 Major General N. Talenskii, ‘Contemporary War: Its Character and Conse- 


quences,” Mezhdunarodnaia zhizn’ (International Affairs), No. 10, October 1960, 
p. 34. 
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“As long as capitalism survives in the world,” Khrushchev has said, 
“the reactionary forces, representing the interests of the capitclist 
monopolies, will continue this drive toward military gambles and 
aggression and may try to unleash war.” !® This basic position was 
incorporated into the Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, adopted in October 1961.79] 


Strategy and Economics 


The Role of the Economic Factor in War. Every war is the product 
of social and economic relations. In this demonstration of the mutual 
dependence of war, as a form of coercion, and the matcrial basis of this 
cocrcion, Le., weapons and troops, F. Engels stated that war is not a 
simple act of volition: “. . . the triumph of force is based on arms 
production and this, in turn, on production in general and therefore on 
‘economic power,’ on the economic order, and on the material means 
which force has at its disposal.” * 

However, war in gencral is dependent not only upon economic con- 
ditions, but also upon “the combat methods of the army,” i.c., the 
methods by which war is conducted, in other words, strategy. 

Initially, this dependence was not very noticeable. The influence of 
economics upon war and strategy was not very sharply defined in slave- 
owning and feudal societies and during the initial development of capi- 
talism. During the time of small scale wars, states could war even when 
their economy was disrupted. This is quite evident from military history. 
Before the French Revolution, the Bourbon dynasty had brought France 
to complete economic exhaustion so that Napoleon undertook his initial 
campaigns literally with an empty treasury. However, in spite of a 
twenty-year period of continuous war, the Napoleonic Empire in 1811 
had a reserve of 200 million francs. Another example is pre-revolution- 
ary Russia which, in spite of being backward and completely dependent 
upon forcign capital, was militarily strong because of its vast human 
resourees, 

Such was the case until the inception of capitalism, which gave im- 
petus to the development of trade, industry, and means of communica- 
tion, This provided the basis for wars of increased scope and, conse- 
quently, increased their material requirements. World War 1 showed 

WN. S. Khrushchev, speech at the XXth Congress of the CPSU, Pravda, Fearvary 
15, 1956. 

“0 Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Supplement to New 
Times, No. 48, November 29, 1961. 

* PF. Engels, Anti-Diuring, Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 1953, pp. 155-156 [F. Engels, 
Herr Eugen Dithring’s Revolution in Science (Anti-Diihring), Lawrence & Wishart, 
London, Froetand, 1943, p. U8]. 
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a sharp increase in material cost in comparison with preceding wars. 
For example, the cost of one year of war conducted by Russia in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries increased progressively from one war 
to the next and amounted to the following (in millions of gold rubles): 


The Patriotic War of 1812 80 
The Crimean War (1853-1856) 190 
The Russo-Turkish War (1877-1878) 450 
The Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905) 1,420 
World War I (1914-1917) 12,000 


In the wars of the monopoly-capitalist era, the percentage of ex- 
penditures for military cquipment as compared to the total cost of the 
war inereased similarly. For example, in the Russo-Turkish War, for 
Russia it was 25 per cent, whereas in World War I it increased to 60 per 
cent. 

World War II showed an even larger increase in the role of equipment. 
Whereas in 1914 there was an average of 4% horsepower in motor 
equipment for every soldicr mobilized in all of the countries, in World 
War II this came to 20 horsepower. These indexes will undoubtedly 
increase much more in a present-day war. 

The increasing material requirements for conducting war naturally 
call for an increased industrial potential in the belligerent countries. 
The comparative table provided below shows the increase in annual 
industrial production of basic weapons and military equipment of the 
main participants of World War I and World War II. 


Production in the Main Belligerent Countries, 
Yearly Average (in Units) 


World War II 


World War I (1941-1944) 
Airplanes up to 45,000 130,000 
Tanks 9,000 * over 91,000 
Artillery pieces and mortars 37,000 up to 510,000 
Machine guns over 250,000 over 1,660,000 


These indexes indicate that industrial growth and the development 
of productive forces inescapably lead to an increasing roie of the eco- 
nomic factor in war. 

The Nature of the Relationship of Strategy to Economics. Strategy 
is related to economics in that strategic concepts develop and change 
completely because of their dependence on the economic conditions and 
the level of productive forces achieved at a given time. 

Although economic development is subject to its own laws, strategic 


* Produced in the countries of the Triple Entente by the end of the war. 
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considerations are taken into account in directing the economy [in 
peacetime]; and in war, military requirements dominate almost com- 
pletely. Strategy and economics do not influence each other directly, but 
rather through the agencies of state administration. 

Let us examine in sec uence how these particular features are mani- 
fested in various aspects of the relationship of strategy to economics. 

The entire history of development of strategic theory is a clear ex- 
ample of the determining influence of economics upon the nature of 
military strategic concepts. Apart from the epoch whose character is 
always reflected in these concepts, and the national character of the 
strategy, there is one general law formulated by F. Engels: “Armaments, 
the composition of forces and their organization, tactics and strategy 
depend above all on the state reached at the time in production and 
communication.” * 

This dependence is a result of evolutionary development and gradual 
changes in industrial methods, as well as basic revolutionary changes, 
Change in the whole social and economic structure, and individual dis- 
coveries and inventions influence strategy. For example, the invention 
of gunpowder and firearms led to the creation of the extended formation 
on battleficlds. Rifled artillery led to greater depth of unit deployment 
and the destruction of the enemy at a great distance. The invention of 
radio and the organization of the first radio-telegraphic military units, 
which provided communication over distances of 80 kilometers [50 
miles] or more, transformed radio communication into an instrument of 
strategic command. With the appearance of aircraft the strategic theory 
of [winning] air supremacy was born and earlier concepts of ground 
operations were changed. The nuclear weapon marked the beginning 
of a new stage in the development of strategy, based upon entirely new 
principles. 

It should be noted, however, that it is not only discoveries and inven- 
tions in specialized ficids, but also the general level of technical progress, 
comprising all the main branches of the economy, which change the 
concepts of military strategy. For example, the gradual increase in ton- 
nage of occan-going vessels increascd the capability to move and con- 
centrate troops by sea. This in turn made the navy an instrument of 
strategic concentration and deployment. In another example, metallurgi- 
cal improvements led to higher quality steel, which made it possible 
to design and produce rapid-firing artillery and machine guns. The intro- 
duction of these weapons into the army not only affected the execution 
of tactical and operational missions, but also the conduct of war as a 


*F. Engels, Anti-Diuring, p. i56 (Anti-Diihring, p. 188]. 
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whole. The massive introduction of tanks and other motor vehicles into 
armics caused basic changes in military and strategic ideas; this in turn 
made possible the development of ways of waging wars of maneuver. 

Strategy was enormously influenced at one time by extensive railway 
construction, which considerably accelerated transport and increased 
its volume, thus facilitating the concentration of troops. Further exten- 
sion of railroad networks, improved railroad technology, the increase 
in the load capacity of the rolling stock and in the traffic capacity of the 
system made possible large and rapid troop concentrations in the the- 
aters of military operation, thus increasing the opportunities for strategic 
mancuver. 

All this had a great influence in changing strategic concepts. The 
density and location of railroad networks began to affect the formulation 
of strategic war plans as well as single operations, since the mobiliza- 
tion and deployment schedules of the armed forces depended upon 
railroad networks, For example, before World War I Germany and 
Austria, which had a highly developed railroad system and trunklines 
along their castern borders, planned to complete their strategic deploy- 
ment according to the following schedule: Germany, 13 days after the 
proclamation of mobilization, and Austria, 16 days. At the same time, 
Tsarist Russia which had no well-developed railroad system or trunkline 
along its western border, could complete its deployment only after 24 
days, according to the calculations of the Russian gencral staff. 

This is the first aspect of the relationship of military strategy to eco- 
nomics. 

In spite of the fact that economic development is governed by its own 
special laws, its development has some particular features which derive 
from its responsibilities to strategy. 

The ceonomy of any country cannot be developed without taking into 
account strategie considerations, as well as the most rational use of the 
country’s resources for defense. For this reason, strategic requirements 
are considered in the formulation of the economic development plan. In 
addition, a country must be able at any minute to reorganize its economy 
for war production in the event of war. Consequently, the economic 
structure of a country is usually to some extent adapted to facilitate 
conversion to a war economy. 

Economie administrative agencies pay most careful attention to 
strategic considerations when planning the geographic distribution of 
industry, agricultural production, and the construction of communica- 
tion lines. 

When discussing the relationship of military strategy to economy, 
one must not neglect the responsibilitics of the former to the latter. 
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When military strategy presents its economic requirements, it must out- 
line very clearly the entire course of mobilization of the national econ- 
omy, the actual capabilities, schedules, and conditions necessary for the 
development of defense production, as well as difficulties that may arise. 

Strategy must furnish the economy with accurate information on the 
requirements of at least the first year of war, as well as the expected 
rates of supply and losses and replacement of material and technical 
cquipment. Strategy must develop and implement measures to protect 
economic installations as well as to attack the enemy’s economy. 

In order to attack the enemy’s cconomy according to strategic plans, 
special opcrations are often carried out to capture or destroy strategi- 
cally important regions and sources of raw materials. A case in point 
is Hitler’s Operation “Blue Fox,” whose main purpose was to capture 
the Kola Peninsula nickel deposits. 

In order to wage war cach state usually puts its economy on a war 
footing. This reorganization in various countries differs with the eco- 
nomic organization of the society. However, as war experience has 
shown, it must include the following measures: 


Mobilization of industry, agriculture, transport and communication 

Construction of new defensc-industrial installations, and evacuation 
fof industry] from threatened regions of the country 

Construction of a road net 

Organization and redistribution of the labor force, and the training 
and retraining of industrial workers 

Mobilization of all food resources of the country and strict control 
over food distribution 

The institution of financial measures in the country; issuing paper 
moncy, levying of additional taxes, and floating internal loans 

Reorganization and reorientation of foreign trade 

Reorganization of economic administration 


Once military operations begin, strategic plans exert an increasing 
degree of influence upon economic development. Correspondingly, 
strategic plans are always based upon material and technical capacities. 
Military history shows that the initiation of many large-scale operations 
has to be timed with the arrival of military equipment at the front. The 
Sovict counterattack during the Battle of Stalingrad, in 1942-1943, was 
a perfeet example of this. 

The subsequent actions [after the initiation of an operation] of the 
strategic leadership also frequently depend upon the availability of 
materiel. For example, the Russian High Command in 1915 had to halt 
its successful Carpathian offensive and to withdraw its troops because 
of lack of ammunition. 

We shall bricfly treat the uiterrelationships of strategy and economics. 
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As was pointed out, the relationship of one to the other is most often 
indirect, Le., through the agencics of state administration. This is under- 
standable, since military leaders cannot issue direct orders to a trust, 
industrial aggregate, or factory, thus creating anarchy in production. 
Therefore, even a capitalist state tries to regulate and co-ordinate the 
action of its strategy and economy through the agency of the state 
administration, even though it is not always successful. The wartime 
centralization of economic administration permits military leaders to deal 
with a single responsible agency or office which takes both military and 
economic interests into consideration, 

The organization and functions of the state agencies that handle 
strategic requirements and provide the necessities of the armed forces 
vary in different countrics. However, these agencies have something of 
a common purpose. They usually perform the following functions: make 
an account of the country’s economic potential and the probable require- 
ments of war; plan the economic preparation of the country and the pro- 
vision of the armed forces with all necessities in the event of war; co- 
ordinate current economic measures with the requirements of military 
strategy; eliminate structural imbalances should they arise; prepare and 
carry out the mobilization of industry, transportation, and communica- 
tion; and allocate resources to the homeland and front. 

Strategy and Economy in the Socialist and in the Capitalist State. 
Social and economic conditions exert a basic influence upon the rela- 
tionship of strategy to economy. This became quite evident in the epoch 
of imperialism. In 1904, in an article entitled “The Fall of Port Arthur,” 
V. I. Lenin stated: “Never before has the military organization of a 
country had such a close bearing on its entire economic and cultural 
system.” * 

In the socialist state, the relation between strategy and economics is 
largely determined by public ownership of the means of production, by 
the planned development of the national economy, and by the leadership 
of the party of the working class. 

Public ownership of the means of production excludes all unhealthy 
compctition in the cconomy and permits all efforts to be concentrated 
on the attainment of the genera! aims of the state. 

The absence of private ownership of the means of production enables 
Sovict military strategy, in its determination of the relative importance 
and the direction of development of one branch or another of the armed 
forces, to base itself exclusively upon a scientific analysis of the nature of 
the modern warfare, since it is not necessary to consider the interests 
of large monopolies, as in capitalist countries, 


*V. I. Lenio, Sochineniia [Works], Vol. 8, p. 36. 
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Planning improves the economic organization of the society and per- 
mits the rapid and efficient utilization of all the productive resources of 
a country. Thus, in a socialist state, strategic calculations are based upon 
precisely known capabilities and clearly defined prospects of economic 
development. 

The unified leadership of the party of the working class assures agree- 
ment between the aims and action of strategy and economy. 

One of the advantages of a Soviet socialist state over a bourgeois 
state is that the socialist system assures a more perfect organization 
of the society, which is of critical importance to the state’s defensive 
might. Superior economic organization permitted the Soviet government 
during the Civil War, when the economy was destroyed, to make effec- 
tive use of the meager material resources then at the disposal of the 
young Sovict Republic and to organize the country’s defense success- 
fully. The management by the Communist Party of the country’s de- 
fense and the high degree of popular discipline made it possible even 
in those days to successfully implement Lenin’s slogan: “Everything 
for the front, everything for the victory!” 

The highly organized Sovict economy played an even greater role in 
the Great Patriotic War. The reorganization of industry on a war foot- 
ing was accomplished twice as fast in the Soviet Union as in the capi- 
talist countries of the anti-Hitler coalition. At the same time the rate 
of growth of military production [in the USSR] greatly exceeded all the 
previous rates for a socialist cconomy. Thus, by December 1942, the 
production of aircraft in the USSR was 3.3 times that of December 
1941, and the production of tanks was twice as great. These high rates 
of production, combincd with the efficient organization of labor and 
production, made it possible for the Sovict economy to achieve a greater 
annual production of aircraft, tanks, guns, and mortars than the enemy, 
in spite of a lower output of stecl, cast iron, coal, and other materials. 

During the four years of the Great Patriotic War, the Soviet Union 
produced annually an average of 11.3 million [metric] tons of steel, 7.8 
million tons of pig iron, and 113.7 million tons of coal, whereas Nazi 
Germany and its satellites produced 33.4 million tons of steel, 24.5 
milion tons of pix iron, and 537.7 million tons of coal. On the basis of 
this output, the Soviet Union had an average annual production of 27,- 
000 airphines and 23,774 tanks and self-propelled artillery pieces, while 
Nazi Germany produced 19,720 airplanes and 12,400 tanks and self- 
propelled artillery. 

One of the principles of socialist economy is the harmonious, propor- 
ionate development of the national economy to satisfy the growing needs 
of the population and the requirements of increasing the country’s de- 
fensc potential. 
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In 1924 M. V. Frunze ?! wrote on this principle in an article entitled 
“The Front and the Rear in a Future War’: “In every new undertaking, 
economic, cultural, ctc., one must always ask the question: How will 
the results of this undertaking fit into the defense of the country? Is there 
a chance to ensure also the attainment of definite military purposes with- 
out detriment to peacetime requirements?” * The principle of combin- 
ing the development of the economic interests with an increase in the 
country’s defense power makes it simultaneously possible: to bring in- 
dustry closer to the sources of raw materials and to consumers; to de- 
velop the economy of backward regions of the country; to distribute the 
labor force according to a systematic territorial plan among the eco- 
nomic regions and in accordance with the plans for the development of 
economic complexes within cach economic region; to facilitate strategic 
deployment; and to provide for the needs of the armcd forces for equip- 
ment and materiel and to assure their constant high combat readiness. 

These are, in bricf, the particular features of the relationship of 
strategy to economy in a socialist state. 

An cntirely different picture meets the eye in a capitalist state, where 
economic development to a considerable degree is subject to the un- 
bridicd forces of competition. Private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction gives rise to a bitter struggle for profits. This has a serious effect 
on military industry, and consequently on the development of the differ- 
ent branches of the armed forces and on the development of strategic 
concepts and theories. Private capitalist interests often slow up the de- 
velopment of branches of defense industry that are not very profitable 
even if indispensable from the military point of view. The attempts of 
a bourgeois state to co-ordinate [these matters] are not always success- 
ful, since government officials act for the benefit of the monopolistic 
armament supplicrs, whose interests they protect in the government. 
To prove this, one need only consider the new American administration. 
The present Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, is the president of the 
Rockefeller Fund; Secretary of Defense Robert MeNamara is a former 
president of The Ford Motor Company and a director of the Scott Paper 
Company; the Postmaster General, Edward Day, is a former vice- 
president of the Prudential Life Insurance Company; and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Douglas Dillon, is one of the directors of the Dillon- 
Reed Company. 

“tins. En. Norr—Michail Vasil’evech Frunze (1885-1925), a prominent early 
Soviet military leader and theoretician, held high military posts in the Red Army, 
such as Peoples’ Commissioner for Defense, Chief of Staff of the Red Army, 
and Chief of the Military Academy. He was also Candidate-Member of the 
Politburo, See BSE, Vol. 45, pp. 614-616. 

*M.Y. Frunze, dzbrannye proizvedeniia [Selected Works], Voenizdat, Moscow, 
1951, p. 260. : 
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In order to favor business in a bourgeois state, even strategic con- 
cepts are based upon considerations of economic advantage. L:xperience 
has shown that during a war private capitalist interests often guide mili- 
tary operations. ‘Thus, during World War I, the American companies 
General Motors and Ford, which were closely affiliated with German 
automobile and tank manufacturing firms, prevented the German plants 
from being bombed by the American air force. 

Capitalists are prepared to justify and support any Strategic doctrine 
for the sake of profits. World War I earned the Rockefellers $450,000,- 
000 in net profits. The capital of the Rockefellers increased by $2,127,- 
000,000 as a result of World War II. In pursuit of profits, the capitalist 
monopolies do not hesitate to betray the national interests of their own 
people, It is known that more than 60 American companics located on 
German soil during the war produced armament for Hitler’s armies, 
which was then used against the allied armies. The American firm, Gen- 
eral Motors, produced through the German Opel company one-half of 
ull the motor vehicles manufactured in Germany during the war to 
equip the German army. During World War II the Rockefellers gave 
the German concern, I. G. Farbenindustrie, patents for the preparation 
of synthetic rubber, vitally needed by Hitler’s armies, and withheld 
these patents from American manufacturers. 

One cannot completely deny the role of bourgeois state agencies in 
the relation of strategy to economics in capitalist countries. For ex- 
umple, in countries with a totalitarian fascist regime, as experience has 
shown, the state played a strongly regulating role. This was particularly 
evident in wartime. 

However, it should not be forgotten that economic regulation by a 
bourgeois state in the interest of strategy can often assume the most 
monstrous forms. Thus, in the past war the German and British govern- 
ments compelled the liquidation of medium-sized and small industrial 
firms by law in order to achieve great concentration of industry. In Ger- 
many, a government decree forbade small businessmen with a capital 
less than 500,000 marks to develop any kind of production. In England 
by the middle of 1943, allegedly because of shortages of labor, equip- 
ment, and raw materials, 32,000 small firms were forcibly closed, or one- 
third of those in existence at the bexinning of the war. 

In the final analysis, these measures produced some benefits in effec- 
tive industrial organization and increased defense production of needed 
items. But again, this was done to the advantage of the large monopolists, 
who were thus aided by the government in their competition with the 
smiller firms. Bourgeois povernments, when co-ordinating strategy and 
the economy, are able only to take into account the peculiaritics of capi- 
talist cconomic development and to devise strategic plans on this basis. 
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The governments of imperialist states cannot bring about a more 
rational geographic distribution of economic installations. It is not acci- 
dental that almost the entire economy of capitalist countries is concen- 
trated in large industrial and administrative centers, and nothing is done 
to develop the economy of the peripheral regions. For example, in the 
United States, 80 per cent of the ferrous metal industry and two-thirds 
of the electrical power industry are concentrated in the northeastern 
industrial region, which comprises 30.9 per cent of the territory of the 
United States. 

In Great Britain, 55 per cent of the petroleum products, 63 per cent 
of the steel and pig iron, and over 60 per cent of the entire defense 
production are concentrated in fiftecn large industrial districts. In West 
Germany, the Ruhr industrial region accounts for 90 per cent of the coal 
production and 85 per cent of the production of the steel, chemical, 
and defense industry. 

Thus, although the capitalist economy as a whole is directed to the 
preparation for war, bourgeois military strategy cannot be based on 
planned economic development, and often the development of the econ- 
omy cannot be clearly anticipated since everything is dominated by 
chaotic economic competition. 


U.S. ED, NOTE C: THE ROLE OF ECONOMICS IN THE SOVIET VIEW 
OF MODERN WAR 

[According to Soviet military writers, the economic strength of a 
country plays a critical role in contemporary wars: According to two 
Soviet military analysts: 


The role of economic factors in a missile war has not only considerably 
increased, but has become essentially different in comparison with pre- 
vious world wars. The exceptional role which will be played by nuclear 
strikes against the enemy’s vital regions in the initial stage of the war 
does not contradict the thesis that the outcome of such a war will be to 
a decisive extent determined by the results of the competition of the 
economies of the warring states. At the same time, the peculiarities of a 
missile war lead to very important conclusions. The stocks of nuclear 
weapons and means of delivering them to targets, especially missiles 
of various types and other modern weapons, acquire an exceptional and 
paramount strategic significance. The significance of the reserves of the 
more important strategic materials which are stocked in peacetime is 
considerably increased.22 


22 Colonel 1. N. Levanov and Colonel G. A. Fedorov, “The Economie and Social- 
Political Bases of the Military Might of a State,” in Marksizm-Leninizm o voine i 
armii (Marxism-Leninism on War and the Army), Moscow, 1961, p. 272. 

See also Colonel A. Lagovskii, Sirategiia i ekonomika (Strategy and Economy), 
Voenizdat Ministerstva Oborony Soiuza SSR, Moscow, 1961, p. 33. 
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Military Strategy of Principal Capitalist 
States during the Two World Wars 
he predatory and aggressive policy of monopoly, which was 
jes the same for the principal imperialist states, influ- 
enced the form of the military strategy of those states. Thus, the strategies 
of the imperialist countries had much in common. 

Each country’s strategy, however, had a certain special character 
resulting from indigenous political, economic, geographic, and national 
factors, as well as from purely military factors. 

Bourgeois military strategy changed and developed according to 
changes in the forcign policy of the ruling circles of these countries, 
the balance of forces in the international arena, economic potentials, 
the development of new weapons, as well as other factors. 

This chapter gives a bricf analysis of the development of British, 
American, French, German, and Japanese military strategy during the 
two world wars, and of the military strategy of the present-day impcrialist 
coalition headed by the United States. 

In entering World War [, Britain, America, Franec, and Germany 
pursued similar predatory aims, but realized them differently. Thus, 
for example, Great Britain adhered to its traditional policy of getting 
others to do its fighting. Former Prime Minister Lloyd George described 
the essential nature of British military strategy by stating, with the 
greatest candor: 

141 
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We conceived our participation in the war in accordance with the tradi- 
tional British role in continental wars. Our fleet would dominate the 
sca in the interests of the allies. Our wealth would help finance their 
purchases abroad. Our army was to play a secondary role in the war.* 


However, the British Government was compelled to revise its views 
at the very beginning of the war, after realizing that the outcome of the 
war would be decided on the continent rather than on the sea and that 
massive ground forces would be required. As a result of the reassessment 
in the course of the war of the role and purpose of the armed forces 
under a coalition in a continental war, the British Government or- 
ganized a large, well-equipped land army. By the beginning of 1918 
the British Ground Forces already contained 90 divisions, most of them 
involved in operations on the [European] continent, whercas the initial 
plans had called only for an expeditionary corps of seven divisions 
for continental operations. 

Before World War I, America’s military strategy resembled that of 
Britain. It was based upon the policy of the American impetialists who 
sought to expand their sphere of influence. Having achieved the world’s 
greatest industrial potential at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
the United States began to strive for world domination. Its intentions 
were to exploit the war [in Europe] to achieve this goal. 

In view of America’s geographical position (the United States shared 
no common boundarics with great powers) and the possibility of a pro- 
longed war, American ruling circles planned to organize a large army 
gradually and to wait for a favorable moment to enter the war. Conse- 
quently the United States devoted primary attention before the war to 
the development of its navy, and less attention to the development of 
ground forces. 

French military strategy on the eve of World War I reflected both the 
cowardice of the French bourgeoisie and their desire for territorial cx- 
pansion. The desire to regain the lost provinces of Alsace-Lorrainc 
forced the French General Staff to plan active operations particularly 
in that region. However, the French war plans had a passive, tem- 
porizing character because France feared German military power, in- 
tending to strike the main blow only after the first encounters with the 
enemy [when conditions seemed favorable]. 

The French recognized the possibility that Germany might invade 
France through Belgium, but considered it unlikely because they be- 
lieved the German forces to be inadequate for [such a task]. 


* Lloyd George, Foennve miemuary [War Memoirs], Vols. I-II [translated from 
English], Gosekonomizdat, Moscow, 1934, p. 473. [For English text see War 
Memoirs of David Lloyd George, 1915-1916, 2 vols., Little, Brown, Boston, 1933, 
p. 60.) 
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mankind.” * * The notorious ex-President Truman stated this idea more 
clearly in his message to Congress in December 1945. He asserted 
that victory in World War II allegedly “. . . has placed upon the 
American people the continuing burden of responsibility for world 
Icadership.” { Finally, the new president, John Kennedy, in his special 
message to the American Congress on May 25, 1961, concerning “The 
Urgent National Necds,” noted that “the government must consider 
additional Jong-term measures . .. , if we are to sustain our full role 
as world Icadcrs.” 5 

During the first postwar years, American ruling circles attempted 
to encircle the socialist countrics with a system of hostile military- 
political groups and blocs of capitalist states and to unite the latter 
into a single anti-Communist coalition. This policy was most clearly 
expressed in the organization of numerous military, air, and naval bases 
around the countries of the socialist camp; in the adoption by the 
American Congress of the essentially expansionist “Truman Doctrine”: 
in the “Marshall Plan,” which made it possible for the United States 
to establish control over the economies and policies of the European 
countries; and in the “Eisenhower Doctrine,” aimed at the enslavement 
of the Near and Middle Eastern countries. 

Aggressive military blocs were formed with the direct and active par- 
ticipation of the United States: in 1949 the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) in Europe; in 1954 in Southeast Asia—SEATO; 
in 1955 in the Near and Middle East-—CENTO. In 1954 at the four- 
teenth session of the NATO Council in Paris, the United States pushed 
through a military agreement that made possible the rebirth of West 
German militarism and its transformation into the NATO striking force. 
In particular, at the London and Paris mectings the Western powers 
decided to terminate the occupation regime in the Federal German Re- 
public, to remilitarize it, and to bring it into NATO. In addition, the 


* The War Report, Washington, 1945, p. 143. 

4L8. ED. NoTE—The original passage reads: “Never was the strength of Ameri- 
cun democracy so evident nor has it ever been so clearly within our power to 
give definite guidance for our course into the future of the human race.” General 
G. Marshall, General H. Hf. Arnold, Admiral E. King, The War Report, J.B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1947, p. 143. 

+ Pravda, December 23, 1945. [Message to Congress by President Truman 
on “The Unification of the Armed Forces,” December 14, 1945. Congressional 
Record, Vol. 91, Part a, November 29—December 21, 1945, p. 12398.] 

Stns. up. NotTr—-President Kennedy's complete sentence reads: “The govern- 
ment must consider additional long-range measures to cure this unemployment 
and increase our economic growth, if we are to sustain our full role as world 
leader.” Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1961, Harper, New York, 
1962, p. 73. 
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Americans concluded a number of military-political treaties with their 
vassals. 

Thus, shortly after the conclusion of World War LU, the United States 
had created a closed ring of aggressive military groups around the So- 
viet Union and the other socialist countries. As a result, the American 
imperialists received the right to use the territories of the signatory 
countries as military bases, They also assumed control of almost the en- 
tire military and economic potential of these countries, including the 
organization, preparation, and possible use of their armed forces, in 
order to transform their partners into obedient instruments of their will. 

The formation of aggressive military-political blocs under the acgis 
of the United States signifies the almost complete loss of political sov- 
ereignty of the countrics participating in these blocs, and to a consid- 
crable extent the loss of the [independent] national character of their 
foreign policy and strategy. 

In contrast to prewar years, when the strategy of the principal capital- 
ist countries bore a distinctly national character, the postwar period has 
been characterized by a tendency toward uniformity in national military 
strategies and their combination into a single global military strategy, 
intended to assure the realization of American foreign policy aims. 
Therefore, under present conditions it is no longer possible to conceive 
of independent military strateyics for the British, French, West German, 
or Japanese, for example. Bourgeois strategy is now unified; each coun- 
try participating in one bloc or another contributes its own proposals, 
additions, or changes, on the basis of its national interests; this is not 
accomplished without sharp disputes, of course. However, when dealing 
with the political or ideological aspects of the struggle against the Soviet 
Union and other countries of the socialist camp, the imperialist circles, 
motivated by hatred of the socialist countries, always find a common 
basis for reaching agreement. This is even evident, for example, in the 
declarations of the present Secretary General of NATO, Stikker, who 
states that there are disagreements and contradictions in NATO only 
“on tactical problems.” When the matter concerns the struggle against 
the Soviet Union, “our alliance functions well.” * ¢ 

The end of World War HE coincided with the appearance of nuclear 
and, subsequently, thermonuclear weapons. This fact facilitated the con- 
solidation of the imperialist forces under the leadership of the United 


* Report of France Presse, February 1, 1962. 

Sus. Ep. NoTL—Dr. Stikker’s full statement was: “When it is a question of a 
direct threat from the side of the Soviets our alliance functions well.” Le Monde, 
February 2, 1962. 
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States, and exerted considerable influence on the development of a uni- 
tied imperialist military policy and strategy determined by American 
ruling circles. In the initial postwar period the American impcrialists 
also initiated the policy of negotiating “from a position of strength” in 
their dealings with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. This 
policy on strategy was also reflected in official directives in which mil- 
itary strategy was defined as “. . . the art and science of using the armed 
forces of the country to achieve the aims of national policy by the ap- 
plication of force or the threat of force.” * 7 

From this it follows that the American imperialists plan to attain their 
main political aim—world domination—by means of aggressive wars. 

Until approximately the end of 1960, American leadership adhered 
to the strategy of so-called massive response, which derived from the 
policy of “deterrence,” and acknowledged the possibility of conducting 
only total nuclear war against the Soviet Union. The strategy of “mas- 
sive response” or, as it was also called, “massive retaliation” was adopted 
by the U.S. Government and the military command in 1953 at the be- 
ginning of the Eisenhower administration. Its official adoption was an- 
nounced on January 12, 1954, by Secretary of State Dulles, who de- 
clared in a speech to the Council on Foreign Relations in New York: 
“The basic decision was to depend primarily upon a great capacity to 
retaliate, instantly, by means and at places of our own choosing.” + 

The terminology “massive response” and “massive retaliation” serves 
to conceal the general aggressive nature of American strategy. American 
imperialists, while hiding behind such phrases and terms, are really 
preparing a surprise nuclear attack on the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries. American political and military leaders have repeat- 
edly stated this, directly or indirectly. 

Thus, the former Chief of Staff of the American army, General 
Taylor, wrote in 1960 that in the opinion of the U.S. Air Force “in 
strategic air warfare a strong offense is the best defense.” + 

Taylor stated further: “If we take into account the possibility of an 
unsuccessful use of our forces, the retaliatory attacks of the enemy. ...” § 
(Our emphasis—[Soviet] ed.) ® This clearly shows who will attack first. 


* The Joint and Combined Staff Officer's Manual, 1959, p. 175. 

Tus. ED. NoTE—It has not been possible to verify this quotation. 

t New York Times, January 13, 1954. 

tM. Taylor, Nenadezhnuia strategiia [Unreliable strategy, U.S. edition en- 
titled The Uncertain Trumpet, Harper, New York, 1960, p. 103], Moscow, 1961, 
p. 120. 

§ (bid., p. 154. 

8 U.S. ED. NOTE—The original English sentence reads: ‘After due allowance 
has been made for aborts, enemy actions and failures, both human and mechan- 
ical, the number of atomic vehicles needed to destroy this target system can be 
determined by simple arithmetic.” The Uncertain Trumpet, p. 148. 
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In May 1959 the Commander of the American Strategic Air Com- 
mand, General Power, was even more frank on this subject: “We must 
never find ourselves in a situation where we cannot begin a war our- 
selves, . . . We must have the capability to deliver the first strike.” * 

As is known, the strategy of ‘‘massive retaliation” was based on the 
assumption that the United States had overwhelming superiority over the 
Soviet Union in nuclear weapons and especially in strategic aircraft. 
Therefore, the United States could be sure of attaining its political and 
military aims only by threatening to initiate a general nuclear war, which 
the countries of the socialist camp could not risk because of their in- 
feriority in offensive nuclear forces. 

In accord with this strategy, the American government placed the 
main emphasis on the development of strategic and tactical nuclear 
weapons, to the detriment of conventional armed forces, especially 
ground forces; this resulted in sharp disagreement between the Army 
on the one hand, and the Air Force and, to some extent, the Navy on 
the other. Undoubtedly, such a trend in the development of the armed 
forces could not fail to cause great dissatisfaction among the represent- 
atives of the ground forces and the groups of monopolists who supplied 
these forces with arms and equipment. The victory of the proponents of 
the “massive retaliation” strategy was not only a victory for the Air 
Force and the Navy, but also for the monopolies producing armaments 
for the Air Force and Navy. 

The strategy of “massive retaliation” was adopted not only by the 
United States but also by the other NATO countries. In December 1954 
they began for the first time to plan war operations using nuclear weap- 
ons, and later they officially adopted the above strategy, according to 
which the countries of the North Atlantic aggressive bloc were to use 
nuclear weapons in any situation, whether or not the opponent used 
them. Indeed, it was assumed that the NATO countries could not en- 
tertain the idea of waging limited war against the Soviet Union in Eu- 
rope. ‘The possibility of waging limited (local) wars was envisaged only 
“in the less-developed areas of the world outside Europe. . . .” + 

Thus, according to American and NATO aggressive schemes, the 
mere threat to resort to nuclear weapons was supposed to be a sufficient 
deterrent, and their use in any contlict was presumed to reduce the of- 
fensive capability of the Soviet Armed Forces to nought. However, 
these hopes were not to be realized. 

As a result of the spectacular Soviet success in the field of missile con- 
struction and in the conquest of space, the strategy of “massive retalia- 
tion” collapsed. Being completely unrealistic in its assumptions, it was 


* Survival [No. 2, May-] June 1959, p. 57. 
t Taylor, op. cit., p. 37 (p. 8 in English text]. 
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soon rejected by its own creators. Dulles himself declared as early as 
October 27, 1957, that the United States and its allies must take neces- 
sary steps if a local conflict occurred, “without provoking by our actions 
a general nuclear war.” * 

In this connection, during 1957-1960 the United States and other 
Western countrics began to study the reasons for the failure of the 
“retaliatory” strategy and to search intensively for a new strategy which 
would correspond, from the standpoint of the American aggressors, 
with the changed balance of forces between the West and the East. This 
study was conducted by various military and civilian agencies and or- 
ganizations, such as the scientific-research RAND Corporation,+ The 
Johns Hopkins Washington Center for International Studies, and the 
Gaither and Rockefeller committees, as well as Harvard, Princeton, 
Chicago, Pennsylvania, and other American universities. Various Ameri- 
can and Western European military leaders have also worked on this 
problem. 

As a result, a considerable number of reports, books, and articles 
dealing with questions of foreign policy, war, and strategy were pub- 
lished in the United States, England, and other countries. 

Thus, in December 1959, the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee pub- 
lished a special report, “Developments in Military Technology and Their 
Impact on United States Strategy and Foreign Policy,” which was pre- 
pared by The Johns Hopkins Washington Center for International Stud- 
ies and became an official Congressional document. Furthermore, the 
following books were published in the United States: Limited War by 
R. Osgood; Strategy in the Missile Age by B. Brodie; The Uncertain 
Trumpet by General M. Taylor; The Necessity for Choice by H. Kis- 
singer; The Future U.S. Strategy by several authors; in England, a book 
by Air Marshal Kingston-McCloughry, Defense, Policy and Strategy; 
and a number of other books. 

The authors of these books and reports agreed, in view of the altered 


* Developments in Military Technology and Their Impact on United States 
Strategy and Foreign Policy: A Study Prepared at the Request of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, December 6, 1959, p. 102. [Hereafter 
cited as A Study] 

+ The RAND Corporation (from the English RAND-—Research and Develop- 
ment) was formed by the U.S. Air Force in 1948 and employs more than 800 
prominent scientists. ft is charged with the task of determining the types of 
weapons that satisfy the requirement of contemporary strategy. Other similar 
organizations are The Johns Hopkins University’s Operations Research Office 
(ORQ) which does similar work for the Army, the Navy’s Operations Evaluation 
Group at MIT, and the Institute for Defense Analyses which receives its assign- 
ments from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense of the United 
States. 
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Situation, in their negative evaluation of the “massive retaliation” strat- 
czy and the proposed methods of preparing an aggressive war against 
the socialist countries and other areas of the world. A considerable num- 
ber of the studics mentioned above were prepared at the behest of U.S. 
governmental and military agencies and therefore exerted a certain 
influence on the formulation of the official views of American ruling 
circles, 

The most up-to-date publications that clarify the nature of current 
Western military strategy are the report of the U.S. Senate Committee 
on Forcign Relations, General M. Taylor’s The Uncertain Trumpet, 
and Professor H. Kissinger’s book, The Necessity for Choice.* 

The main reasons for the failure of the strategy of “massive retalia- 
tion” were the overestimation of American strength and capabilities, and 
the obvious underestimation of the economic, technical, scientific, and 
military capabilities of the Soviet Union. As a result of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s significant superiority in intercontinental ballistic missiles, a real 
threat to American territory had arisen.? Therefore, American political 
and military leadership was compelled to reassess its strategic position 
and capabilities. 

The report of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations noted that 
“termination of the American nuclear monopoly and growing Soviet 
strategic capabilities have increased the difficultics of maintaining a 
military posture appropriate to the pursuit of established American ob- 
jectives.” { This report was quite sober in its assessment of the resources 
of the United States and the Soviet Union with respect to the size of 
their territory, population, and industrial potential, as well as to the 
continuance of the traditional advantages derived by America from a 
sceure continent. The Committce noted that “the military position of 
the United States has declined . . . from one of unchallenged security 
to that of a nation both open and vulnerable to direct and devastating 
attack.” £ 

An even more unfavorable appraisal of the United States position 
was given by H. Kissinger, who proposed that illusions about American 
invulnerability be abandoned. 


*In 1961, Taylor and Kissinger were appointed special military and political 
advisers to President Kennedy, and nearly everything that they proposed in their 
books has been or is being put into practice. Prior to his appointment, Kissinger 
was a consultant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the United States. [General Taylor 
is at present Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.] 

"ths. ep. NOtP-—This refers to the Soviet claims to general military and specif- 
ically strategic-missile superiority over the United States. These were most clearly 
stated by Khrushchey in January 1960 (Pravda, January 15, 1960). 

tA Study. p. 1. 

t Ibid., p. 3. 
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In referring to the tremendous influence of the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese People’s Republic on the course of world social development, 
he bitterly admitted that “the success of Moscow and Peiping will have 
the same kind of attraction as the accomplishment of Europe in the nine- 
teenth century. No amount of economic assistance will avail against the 
conviction that the West is doomed.” * 

It is significant that in his book, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, 
published in the United States in 1957, Kissinger still argued for a 
strategy based on the threat of unlimited use of nuclear weapons, i.e., 
in favor of initiating a general nuclear war. However, the events of the 
past four years have forced him to arrive at diametrically opposite con- 
clusions, involving the necessity for a choice, as he has expressed it, 
“between humiliation and general nuclear war.” 

Even President Kennedy himself was forced to admit the increased 
military strength of the Sovict Union and the loss of alleged American 
superiority in strategic weapons, when he stated in Seattle in November 
1961 that the United States was neither omnipotent nor omniscient. + 

Thus, under the conditions of today, when there is a “balance” (ap- 
proximate “cquality”) in strategic weapons and Soviet superiority in 
conventional armed forces, the American strategists are forced to re- 
evaluate their previous attitude toward general nuclear war.} 10 

They understand that when both sides possess very large stockpiles 
of nuclear weapons and various means of delivering them to targets, 
primarily strategic means, a general nuclear war holds great risks of 
complete mutual annihilation.§ Consequently, the greater the stock- 
piling of weapons of mass destruction, the greater becomes the convic- 
tion that it is impossible to use them. Thus the growth of nuclear-missile 
power is inversely proportional to the possibility of its use. A “nuclear 


“Henry A. Kissinger, The Necessity for Choice [Harper, New York], 1961, p. 7. 

+ New York Times, November 17, 1961. 

t By “balance” of forces the Americans understand “albeit an approximate, 
shifting and sometimes unstable equilibrium, in which neither side has, or be- 
lieves it has power sufficient to impose its will on its adversary by the threat or 
use of force.” (A Study, p. 31.) 

10 _y.s. ED. NoTF-—In his speech in Moscow to the World Congress for General 
Disarmament and Peace, Khrushchev said: “In reality under the banner of the 
‘doctrine of balance of forces’ plans are made [in the West] for the initiation 
of a preventive war.” Pravda, July 11, 1962. However, from August 1961 and 
repeatedly in 1962 Khrushchev insisted that the United States had acknowledged 
that Sovict strategic power was equal to its own. See, for example, Pravda, 
August 8, October 18, 1961; January 17, 1963. 

§ At a press conference on November 29, 1961, President Kennedy declared: 
“Now, while we rely on our nuclear weapons we also, as I have said, want to 
have a choice between humiliation and holocaust.” [New York Times, November 
30, 1961.) 
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stalemate,” to use the Western expression, had arisen; on the one hand 
a tremendous increase in the number of missiles and nuclear weapons, 
and on the other hand the incredible danger of their use. Under these 
conditions, according to the evaluation of American and NATO politi- 
cal and military circles, both sides had attained the position of so-called 
“mutual deterrence.” 

All this led to the conclusion that the strategy of “massive retaliation” 
was inflexible and could no longer assure the attainment of the politi- 
cal aims of the American impcrialists. Whereas previously the United 
States could, with almost complete impunity, threaten unlimited use of 
nuclear weapons in any situation, even the possible outbreak of a local 
(limited) military conflict, the change in the balance of forces had 
made it dangerous to engage in “nuclear blackmail” and to risk the 
security of one’s own country, 

This circumstance has had an especially strong effect on the European 
satellites of the United States. In particular, by the end of 1959 the 
Western European Alliance had already openly noted in its decisions 
that the European countries could no longer rely exclusively on the 
strategic nuclear forces of the United States, as they had previously. 
There was no reason to expect that the Americans would automatically 
become involved in an armed conflict in which there was a risk of ex- 
posing themselves to a nuclear blow from the Soviet Union. Thus the 
European countries raised the question of creating their own independ- 
ent strategic nuclear forces. 

On the basis of their assessment of the new situation, American po- 
litical and military leaders began to consider the so-called strategy of 
“flexible response” more acceptable and expedient. In their opinion, this 
would permit the conduct of cither general nuclear war or limited wars, 
with or without nuclear weapons. 

The strategy of “flexible response” was formulated by General Taylor 
in the book mentioned above, The Uncertain Trumpet, where he reveals 
the essence of this strategy and the mode of its conduct: 

The strategic doctrine, which I would propose to replace massive re- 

tatiation, is called herein the Strategy of Flexible Response. This name 

suggests the need for a capability to react across the entire spectrum 
of possible challenge, for coping with anything [. . .].* 
Tn other words, the strategy proposed by Taylor is suitable, in his opin- 
ion, for all contingencies and provides an answer to any situation. 

In an article entitled “Security Will Not Wait,” published in the Jan- 

uary 1961 issue of the American journal Foreign Affairs, Taylor formu- 


* Taylor, op. cit., p. 38 [p. 6 in the English text]. 
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lated the basic principles of this strategy and the general military pro- 
gram of the U.S. Government in the following manner: 

(a) The creation of an invulnerable strategic missile force, capable 
of delivering a crippling blow to the enemy “even after absorbing a sur- 
prise nuclear attack.” 

(b) The formation of adequate and properly equipped mobile forces 
for limited wars, “‘i.e., armed conflicts short of general atomic war be- 
tween two nuclear power blocs.” 

(c) The formation of an effective system of military alliances. 

(d) The assurance of the most favorable use of resources allocated 
to the military program. 

The new strategic concept of the United States and NATO, therefore, 
was already essentially determined by the ime Kennedy came to power, 
and the new President became its most fervent exponent. 

In his messages to Congress on March 28 and May 25, as well as in 
his televised appearance on July 25, 1961, President Kennedy described 
aspects of the new strategic concept and the military program of the 
United States in some detail. 

The strategic concept, the message of March 28, 1961, stressed, “must 
be both flexible and determined” and must prepare for the conduct of 
any war: gencral or local, nuclear or conventional, large or small. This 
concept is based upon the same idea as a “retaliatory strike,” the only 
difference being that, whereas previously the threat of such a strike 
implied the unlimited use of nuclear weapons regardless of the scale of 
[the existing] conflict, ie., a general nuclear war, now the “retaliatory 
strike” must be appropriate to the nature of the potential conflict. 

The message noted that the United States must increase the capability 
of its armed forces “to respond swiftly and effectively” to any enemy 
action. In a world war this would mean that such a capability must be 
retained by that part of the armed forces which “survives the first strike.” 
The message pointed out the prime importance of the ability to survive 
the enemy's first strike and to deliver a devastating retaliatory strike 
“in order to inflict unacceptable losses upon him.” The President stressed 
that the ability to deter an enemy attack depended not only on the num- 
ber of missiles and bombers but also on their state of readiness, their 
ability to survive attack, and the flexibility and sureness with which they 
were controlled to achieve strategic objectives. 

Referring to the possible conduct of limited wars, the message stated 
that the United States and its allies must be capable of waging such wars 
with conventional weapons. If the forces with conventional weapons 
are unable to achieve the desired objectives, however, nuclear weapons 
could be used. At the same time, the probability of a limited war ex- 
panding into a general war was not denied, but it was stressed that all 
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necessary mcasurcs must be taken to localize the conflict and to prevent 
it from causing the outbreak of a general nuclear war. 

The U.S. military program outlined by President Kennedy in his mes- 
sages and specches provided for the organization and preparation of 
the armed forces for general nuclear war as well as for limited wars. 

Thus, the strategy of “massive retaliation” which existed prior to 1961 
in the United States and NATO, and which provided for the prepara- 
tion and conduct only of gencral nuclear war against the Soviet Union 
and the socialist countries, has become obsolete and is being replaced 
by the strategy of “flexible response,” which provides for the prepara- 
tion and conduct not only of general nuclear war but also of limited 
wars, with or without the use of nuclear weapons, against the socialist 
countrics. 

At first glance the following may seem strange. On the one hand, 
American and NATO political and military leaders belicve a general 
nuclear war to be implausible, or more precisely, unpromising, in the 
sense that it would Jead to mutual annihilation, [a belief that explains} 
why the former strategy was rejected. On the other hand, the newly 
adopted strategy, while more ficxible, again provides primarily for the 
capability and readiness for general nuclear war. But this is only an 
apparent contradiction. 

The admission of the possibility that they might conduct a nuclear 
war, despite its unlikclihood, proves that the American imperialists are 
ready to embark upon any monstrous crimes against mankind to pre- 
vent their own inevitable destruction. Such a war would be an extreme 
measure; it might be initiated by the agercssors when all other measures 
had failed to give tangible results in the struggle with the socialist camp. 

The question is this: If general nuclear war is dangerous to both 
sides, then what must be done so that it can lead to the attainment of the 
desired objectives, ic., the destruction of the enemy with the least possi- 
ble losses and destruction for oneself? The American imperialists and 
their Western European allics answer this question as follows: first, 
sharply step up the arms racc, especially missiles, and nuclear and space 
weapons; and second, [achieve] surprise. The first [measure] must assure 
overwhelming quantitative superiority over the enemy in the most ad- 
vanced strategic weapons, primarily missiles, and nuclear and space 
Weapons, in order to make possible a continuing policy of “intimida- 
tion” " toward the Soviet Union and to facilitate negotiations with it 
from a “position of strength.” 


ins. ep. NoTE-—The Western notion of deterrence is rendered in Russian 
either by the word, rvstrashenie (intimidation) or sderzhivanie which means 
“holding in check.” Although both terms are used to characterize American 
policy, only the latter is used to describe Soviet policy. 
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Surprise assures the seizure of initiative, the rapid destruction of the 
enemy’s armed forces, in particular his strategic forces and weapons, the 
disruption of his control over troops and the country as a whole, the 
undermining of his economy, and the demoralization of the people. It 
is believed [by the Western powers] that the enemy could be paralyzed 
in all respects by a powerful attack and that his fate would be determined 
during the very first days of the war. 

The U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee has made a complete 
appraisal of the role of surprise in contemporary war. Rejecting any talk 
of “peacefulness,” [the document] openly calls for a surprise nucleat 
first strike against the Soviet Union and the other countries of the so- 
cialist camp: 

The advent of the nuclear-missile weapons generation [heralded by 
the Soviet ICBM test of August 19571] brought a drastic compres- 
sion in the time required for the delivery of nuclear explosions at 
intercontinental ranges and a corresponding reduction in the attack- 
warning time . . . [available to the victim of strategic aggression 14]. 
These effects, added to the fact that there is as yet no active defense 
whatsoever against an intercontinental missile in flight, have gravely 
increased the temptation to strike first in a nuclear war.* 

Thus it is no accident that American military theorists are carefully 
studying the advantages and disadvantages of preventive war, a first 
strike, and a pre-emptive attack. 

The theory of preventive war was first advanced at the end of the 
1940’s by the most reactionary representatives of the American political 
and military leadership, when America possessed a monopoly of nuclear 
weapons. However, propaganda for this theory subsided when the Soviet 
Union also acquired such weapons. Now the American military leaders 
and scientists have returned to the study of preventive war, viewing it as 
a possible and acceptable choice. What is meant by preventive war? 
B. Brodie gives the following definition in his book, Strategy in the Mis- 
sile Age: 

Tam using the term to describe a premeditated attack by one country 

against another, which is unprovoked in the sense that it does not 

wait upon a specific aggression or other overt action by the target 
state, and in which the chief and most immediate objective is the 
destruction of the latter’s over-all military power and especially its 
strategic armed forces. Naturally, success in such an action would 


12.u.5. ED. NoTF—The Soviet authors omitted these words, without indicating 
an ellipsis. 

13.U.5, ED. NOTE—The Sovict authors omitted these words, but indicated an 
ellipsis. : 

* A Study, p. 3. 
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enable the former power to wreak whatever further injury it desired 

or to exact almost any peace terms it wished.* 

In Brodie’s opinion, arguments in favor of preventive war are based 
primarily on two premises: first, that in a strategic air and space war with 
nuclear weapons the one who strikes first will undoubtedly gain an im- 
portant advantage, which with reasonably good planning wiil almost 
surely be conclusive; and second, that total war is inevitable. 

Brodie emphasizes that: 
The least that can be suid is that our plan for strategic attack, whatever 
it is, Would have its best chances of being carried out if we struck first, 
and that these chances would be brought to a very low minimum if the 
enemy struck first. If we thought ony [italics in English edition only] 
about maximizing our chances of survival, the above circumstances 
might be considered reason enough for going ahead with preventive 
war.f 

This is how frankly the American theorists speak in favor of preven- 
tive war and surprise attack. Brodie is an associate of The RAND Cor- 
poration; consequently his statements not only reflect his personal views 
but also those of the leaders of the Air Force and other American mili- 
tary agencies in whose interests The RAND Corporation works. The 
conclusions and recommendations made by members of this corporation 
are not simply “voices in the wilderness”; they are listened to and 
adopted, since otherwise the corporation’s activity would be meaning- 
less.}* 

However, American officials, such as government and military repre- 
sentatives, who agree with the conclusions reached by their expert sci- 
entists and who implement them, prefer to use other terms to persuade 
the peoples of the world of their “peaceful intentions.” Even Brodie is 
compelled to acknowledge this when he states that the partisans of 
Preventive war employed by the government consider it “impolitic” to 
express their views publicly on this subject.t Therefore, even though 
these officials always assert that preventive war is “incompatible” with 
the principles of American “democracy” and “morality,” they fully 
share these views. 


*R. Brodie, Swrartegtia vy vek raketnogo oruzhita [Strategy in the Missile Age], 
Moscow, 1961, fn. 2, pp. 249-250 [English edition, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1959, pp, 227-228]. 

t fbid., p. 253 [p. 231 in Enelish text}. 

Mss. rp. Nore—In his book Stratcgy in the Missile Age, Brodie describes 
the preventive war thesis only in order to take issue with it. He points out that 
“it would be presumptuous and reckless in the extreme to base so cataclysmic 
an action on the thesis that total war is inevitable or nearly so,” Ibid., p. 232 in 
English text. 

t lbid., p. 251 [p. 229 in English text), 
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Thus it follows that there is a very real threat of a preventive war 
being unleashed by the American imperialists against the Sovict Union 
and other countries of the socialist camp. ‘The slogan of such a war is: 
“What was inevitable had better come early rather than fate . . . be- 
cause it would be less devastating that way.” * This slogan has many 
temptations for them, since the aggressor picks the time he thinks most 
favorable to begin the preventive war. The American imperialists be- 
lieve that the military potential of the United States is much more 
capable of destroying the Soviet Union now than it will be in the fu- 
ture, particularly by preventive war.?° 

Some military ideologists such as Kissinger substitute the term “sur- 
prise (first) strike” for the term ‘“‘preventive war.” This is a purely 
formal distinction, since the first strike can also mean the beginning 
of preventive war. But no matter what the attack is called, its main 
feature is the achievement of maximum surprise. 

Surprise can and must be achieved in a pre-emptive blow. Such a 
blow is defensive, according to American military theorists, since it 1s 
dealt to an enemy who is ready to attack (to initiate a preventive war 
or deal a first blow). It is considered to be the final and only means of 
avoiding disaster. 

This is how they assess the factor of surprise, which can be achieved 
by initiating a preventive war and by dealing a first or pre-emptive blow. 

The United States simultancously devotes considerable attention to 
defensive measures. Moreover, American Icaders consider two matters 
to be of decisive importance: the time factor and, above all, the in- 
vulnerability of their strategic forces and weapons. 

It is generally acknowledged immensely important to receive warning 
of an attack in good time, to remove the armed forces, especially the 
strategic, from the [vicinity of the expected] blow, to prepare a retalia- 
tory strike, to alert the population for civil defense purposes, ete. 

In September 1960, Kennedy, while still a presidential candidate, 
formed a temporary committee under the chairmanship of Senator 
Symington (former Secretary of the Air Force) to study the organization 
of the American military command and its suitability in the prevailing 
military, political, and strategic conditions. In early December of 1960, 


* Ibid. 

us. ED. NoTE—This refers to the reassessment by the United States in the 
fall of 1961 of the strategic military balance which, the Department of Defense 
indicated, favored the United States. (See speech by Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense R. L. Gilpatric at Mot Springs, Virginia, on October 21, 1961, New York 
Times, October 22, 1961; Secretary of Defense R. S. MeNamuara’s testimony be- 
fore the U.S. Senate Armed Services Committee, New York Times, January 20, 
1962, and speech in Chicago on February 17, 1962, New York Times, February 
18, 1962.) 
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the committee submitted a report to Kennedy, entitled “Plan for Broad 
Revision in the Defense Set-Up” ?® of the United States,” which em- 
phasized that any evaluation of America’s military position would have 
to take into account “one salient factor [which] stands out above the 
rest.” At the prevailing level of technical development, this factor was 
time; according to the committee, time was important for the following 
three reasons: 

(1) The unprecedented strategic value of time in assuring the ability 
to react instantly in the present nuclear-space age. According to the 
committee, the United States had at least cighteen months for its prepa- 
rations prior to entering World Wars I and II; however, in a general 
nuclear war the available rcaction time would be at most eighteen 
minutes. 

(2) Time is of crucial importance in the United States vs. Soviet 
arms race. The committee emphasized that a sufficiently up-to-date 
weapons system must be chosen and that the lead time between concep- 
tion and use f{i.c., operational readiness] of weapons must be minimized. 

(3) Time affects defense costs. Regardless of how much the United 
States spends for military purposes, “time cannot be bought.” Thus it 
is important to keep in mind the costly cffect of building weapons which 
have become obsolescent as a result of delay. 

At present, when missiles have “fantastically reduced the time neces- 
sary to deliver nuclear warheads from one continent to another,” reac- 
tion time is literally measured in minutes. For example, a missile would 
require only thirty minutes to fly from America to the Eurasian con- 
tincnt, er vice versa; even less time may be required in the future. 

Consequently, American political and military leaders seck all possi- 
ble ways and means to gain additional time. The solution of this problem 
is beheved to lic in the launching of special artificial satellites that can 
detect launchings of intercontinental ballistic missiles and signal this 
information buck to carth. In addition, the Americans are building radar 
stations to track launchings of ballistic missiles. 

Another equally important problem is to ensure the relative invulner- 
ability of the armed forces, especially strategic forces and weapons. 
American and NATO political and military leaders believe that this 
problem can be solved by the creation of a large variety of strategic 
weapons instead of a single weapon: solid-fucl intercontinental and 
medium-range ballistic missiles, missile-carrying nuclear submarines, 
medium and heavy bombers armed with ballistic air-to-ground long- 
range missiles, and, in the near future, special space weapons. 

One such measure is the construction of underground and mobile 


18s, ED. NorE—New York Times, December 6, 1960. 
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launchers for solid-fucl intercontinental and medium-range ballistic mis- 
siles, in order to make their detection and destruction more difficult. In 
addition, all combat-ready intercontinental and medium-range ballistic 
missiles, as well as a significant portion of the Strategic and Tactical Air 
Force Commands, are to be maintained on a fifteen-minute alert, and 
the number of airborne heavy bombers carrying nuclear bombs will be 
increased. A reliable system of communication, guidance, and warning 
is to be created. 

It should be noted that the maintenance of a significant number of 
strategic and tactical weapons on a fifteen-minute alert and the increase 
in the number of airborne heavy bombers secure a double advantage: 
first, considerable preparedness to deliver a surprise attack, and second, 
quick launching in order to avoid destruction and deliver a retaliatory 
(counter) strike. However, an immediate retaliatory strike, if it were 
possible, could be delivered only by surviving missile forces, which 
would include missile-carrying nuclear submarines, aircraft carriers, and 
airborne heavy bombers on patrol. The remaining strategic and tactical 
aircraft that had taken off to escape the blow would have to land again 
on the surviving airfields to refuel and to pick up nuclear weapons be- 
fore proceeding to execute their mission. 

The United States military command today is seriously concerned 
over the vulnerability of its strategic air force. For this reason it is car- 
rying out measures to disperse and protect its aircraft, and is further 
increasing the forces on alert on airfields and in the air. In order to 
shorten the reaction time required for [launching] a strike, the Ameri- 
cans are studying the possibility of maintaining airplanes loaded with 
nuclear bombs on ground alert. 

Missile-carrying nuclear submarines are considered the most invul- 
nerable [strategic weapon carriers, while close behind these are] under- 
ground and mobile launching installations for intercontinental and me- 
dium-range ballistic missiles, carricr planes, and, in the future, space 
weapons. 


U.S. NOTE B: THE SOVIET ASSESSMENT OF RECENT 
U.S. STRATEGIC CONCEPTS 

[The true Soviet views on Western strategies and intentions are 
difficult to assess on the basis of public Soviet statements, which usually 
serve the tendentious purpose of attributing aggressive intentions to the 
West. The propaganda motive results in a certain amount of incon- 
sistency in the public Soviet interpretations of Western strategies. For ex- 
ample, it is argued that the growth of Soviet military power has forced 
the West to give up its reliance on a general war strategy and to 
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develop instead limited-war and “flexible response” doctrines, yet it 
is also alleged that the latter reflect a Western intention to initiate a 
preventive general nuclear war against the Soviet Union. 

Public Soviet interpretation of Western strategies, especially as ex- 
pressed by Khrushchev has undergone marked changes over the years. 
From the emergence of the Soviet Union as a nuclear power Khrushchev 
showed an increasing tendency to stress the growing effectiveness of 
Soviet military power as a deterrent of Western aggression, and to de- 
emphasize the danger of a rational premeditated attack by the West 
against the Soviet Union.!7 In 1956, for example, Khrushchev had re- 
versed Leninist theory by asserting that, because of the growth of the 
moral and material strength of the socialist camp and of worldwide 
forces favoring peace, war was “not fatalistically inevitable.” 18 By 
1959, it was said that the West increasingly recognized the deterrent 
effect of Soviet military power. In May of that year Khrushchev de- 
clared: 


The impericlists know our strength. To attack us is tantamount to suicide; 
one would have to be insane to do this. | do not believe they are as 
stupid as all that; they understand the consequences which the unleash- 
ing of war against the socialist countries may have for them. . . .19 


A few months later he asserted that the West would “hardly dare to 
launch a war against our motherland” and that “our forces and those 
of our socialist allies are colossal, and in the West, apparently, this is 
now understood.” “© Although war might still be unleashed by a mad- 
man, Khrushchev asserted, such an attempt could be “cut short” aid 
“a straightjacket” found for the culprit.24 As indicated in the Ana- 
lytical Introduction, Khrushchev’s public confidence in the deterrent 
effect of Soviet arms reached a high point in his speech to the Supreme 
Soviet in January 1960. In this speech, Khrushchev claimed that in 
missiles the Soviet Union had a five-year lead over the United States 
and that “the Soviet Army today possesses such combat means and fire 
power as no army has ever had before,” sufficient “literally to wipe 
the country or countries that attack us off the face of the earth.” 2? 
Consequently, Khrushchev said, “the Soviet people can be calm and 


'7 See A. L. Horelick, “Deterrence” and Surprise Attack in Soviet Strategic Thought, 
The RAND Corporation, RM-2618, July 1960. 

'S Pravda, February 15, 1956. 

19 Pravda, June 1, 1959. 

“© Pravda, July 30, 1959, 

21 Pravda, October 15, 1958; January 28, 1959. 

“2 Pravda, January 15, 1960. 
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confident: the Soviet Army’s modern equipment ensures the unassail- 
ability of our country.” A few months later Khrushchev boasted that 
“the Soviet Union is now the world’s strongest military power.” * 
Khrushchev used these claims to buttress his demands for a settlement 
on Soviet terms of various issues in dispute with the West. 

Following the American reassessment of the strategic balance of 
power in the fall of 1961, the Soviet interpretation of U.S. strategy and 
intentions changed. Already, during the second half of 1961, Soviet 
public statements had placed more emphasis on Western aggressive- 
ness. However, Soviet statements no longer emphasized the irration- 
ality of a Western attack on the Soviet Union, but accused the West 
and especially the United States of preparing a preventive war. This 
interpretation of U.S. intentions was voiced first by Marshal Malinov- 
skii “4 and then by Khrushchev *° after the publication in March of a 
statement by President Kennedy in which the President said: “Of 
course, in some circumstances we must be prepared to use nuclear 
weapons at the start, come what may—a clear attack on Western 
Europe for example.” And again: “In some circumstances we might 
have to take the initiative.’ 26 

Soviet spokesmen no longer claimed over-all strategic superiority 
over the United States, but strategic parity or qualitative superiority 
on the basis of missile technology and the large yields of some of their 
nuclear weapons.”? Accordingly, they called for a further strengthening 
of the Soviet Armed Forces. 

After the Soviet edition of this book had gone to press, in a speech 
at Ann Arbor on June 16, 1962, Secretary of Defense McNamara 
announced adoption of the so-called counterforce strategy."® “Given 
the current balance of nuclear power, which we confidently expect to 
maintain through the years ahead,” said McNamara, “a surprise 
nuclear attack is simply not a rational act for an enemy.” He con- 
tinued: 


The United States has come to the conclusion that to the extent 
feasible, basic military strategy in a possible general nuclear war should 


23 Izvestiia, March 2, 1960. 

24 Pravda, May 1, 2, 1962. 

25 Pravda, July 11, 1962. 

26 Stewart Alsop, “Kennedy’s Grand Strategy,” The Saturday Evening Post, March 
31, 1962, pp. 11, 13. 

27 See Khrushchev in Pravda, October 18, 1961, and Marshal Malinovskii in 
Pravda, January 25, 1962; Malinovskii, “The Program of the CPSU ond the Question 
of Strengthening the Armed Forces of the USSR,’ Kommunist, No. 7, May 1962, 
p. 14. 

28 Vital Speeches of the Day, August 1, 1962, pp. 626-629, 
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be approached in much the same way that more conventional military 
operations have been regarded in the past. That is to say, principal 
military objectives, in the event of a nuclear war stemming from a 
major attack on the Alliance, should be the destruction of the enemy's 
military forces, not of his civilian population. 

The very strength and nature of the Alliance forces make it possible 
for us to retain, even in the face of a massive surprise attack, sufficient 
reserve striking power to destroy an enemy society if driven to it. In 
other words, we are giving a possible opponent the strongest imaginable 
incentive to refrain from striking our own cities. 


In a subsequent statement Secretary McNamara denied that this im- 
plied the adoption by the United States of a first-strike strategy: 


What | said meant exactly the opposite. Because we have a sure second- 
strike capability, there is no pressure on us whatsoever to preempt. . . - 
One point | was making in the Ann Arbor speech is that our secend- 
strike capability is so sure that there would be no rational basis on which 
to launch a preemptive strike.“ 


The public Soviet assessment of the “counterforce” strategy was in 
accord with the previous Soviet official interpretation of the “con- 
trolled response” strategy. Soviet commentators flatly rejected any 
Soviet commitment to restrict the use of nuclear weapons and denied 
the feasibility of avoiding the destruction of cities, especially if the 
Soviet Union were to use its 50- and 100-megaton weapons accord- 
ing to “McNamara’s rules.” The United States Government, according 


f 


to Soviet comments, was trying to establish “rules” of nuclear war in 


order to make it more acceptable to the American people. It was 
asserted that “McNamara’s statement shows concrete and practical 
evidence of preparation for a preventive war.” 3° Khrushchev expressed 
similar views in his speech of July 10, 1962, and asserted in addition 
that the new strategy represented an attempt to divert the main weight 
of Soviet nuclear retaliation to American overseas bases and forces.*"] 


2 Stewart Alsop, “Our New Strategy,’ The Saturday Evening Post, December 
1, 1962, p. 18. 

0 Marshal Sokolovskii, “A Suicidal Strategy,” Red Star, July 19, 1962. See also 
Majer General M. Mil/shtein, “Certain Strategic Military Concepts of the American 
imperialists,” Mirovaia ekonomika i mezhdunarodnie otnosheniia (orld Economics 
and International Relations), No. 8, August 1962; Major General N. Talenskii, “Pre- 
ventive War—Nuclear Suicide,” International Affairs, No. 9, August 1962, pp. 10-16. 
Colonel General A. Rytov, “The USSR Air Force Day,” Kommunist vooruzhennykh sit 
(Communist of the Armed Forces), No. 15, August 1962, p. 14; Chief Air Marshal K. 
Vershinin, ‘‘Aviation in Modern War,” Izvestiia, December 23, 1962. 

3! Pravda, July 11, 1962. See also January 17, 1963. 
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Preparation of New Wars by Imperialist States 


Development and Growth of the Armed Forces. The United States 
and NATO are developing their armed forces along lines determined 
by the strategic concepts they adopted in 1961 and by their views 
on the possible nature of present-day war. This development is based 
on the so-called principle of “interdependence” of the political, eco- 
nomic, and military spheres of the NATO countries, a principle that was 
advanced by American ruling circles in 1950. Later the principle was 
extended to include countries participating in other military and political 
alliances. 

The basic aim of this principle imposed by the Americans is to cre- 
ate “balanced” military forces within the framework of the aggressive 
military blocs, and hence to define the responsibility of each participat- 
ing country or group of countries in the development of whatever na- 
tional armed forces the United States may deem necessary. 

The United States and to a certain extent Great Britain have taken 
over the task of developing, preparing, and using primarily offensive 
strategic weapons, including nuclear weapons, because these countries 
have the greatest military, economic, and technical potential. The re- 
maining countries of NATO and the other military blocs have under- 
taken principally the development of ground forces, and of small air 
forces and navics intended to support the operations of the ground forces 
and to execute auxiliary tasks. 

The Amcrican imperialists, who have all the strategic weapons at 
their disposal, exert political and military pressure on their allies to 
force them to pursuc policies advantageous to the United States. 

Hence this so-called “interdependence” does not sit well with some 
NATO countries, primarily France and West Germany, which are at- 
tempting to play a greater military and political role than that assigned 
to them. French, and particularly West German, ruling circles object 
to the complete domination of the Americans, and to some extent of 
the British, over the | Western] military blocs, and insist upon a revision 
of the principle of “interdependence.” They demand that nuclear 
weapons and the strategic means for delivering them be put in their 
hands. 

At the present time, the organization and preparation of the armed 
forces of the countries in NATO and other aggressive military blocs are 
designed for limited wars, wherever they may break out, as well as for 
general nuclear war. However, the principal efforts still emphasize the 
preparation for general nuclear war, 
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The American plans, which President Kennedy presented in messages 
to Congress in 1961 and carly 1962, provide for an increased rate of 
deployment of strategic missiles and space weapons in the countries of 
NATO and other alliances, and of well-equipped and mobile conven- 
tional forces, especially ground forces. In his message to Congress on 
May 25, 1961, Kennedy remarked that the American government was 
then particularly desirous of seeing its NATO allies devote their main 
efforts to the development of conventional armed forces, especially 
ground forces, in order to adapt to conditions arising from the changing 
East-West balance of power.3” 

It must be emphasized, however, that even though the United States 
has begun to devote greater attention to conventional armed forces, the 
miain direction of its war effort remains the same. The principal efforts 
arc being concentrated on the creation and improvement of nuclear 
forces and strategic weapons. This is evident from the above-cited mili- 
tary program of the new American administration as well as from the 
statements of prominent Amcrican military leaders. For example, the 
[former] Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gencral Lemnitzer, 
declared on October 28, 1961: “In recent times, public attention has 
been centered on the measures we have taken in regard to conventional 
armed forces. I want to state clearly that this in no way indicates any 
decreased significance of the strategic nuclear potential. We are continu- 
ing to apply our main efforts to the improvement of our strategic forces 
for delivering a retaliatory blow.” * 35 

The accelerated development of nuclear offensive forces and strategic 
weapons continucs to furnish the main basis for the military strength of 
the countries of NATO and the other aggressive military blocs as a 
whole. The considerable attention devoted to strengthening conventional 
armed forces has naturally led to a sharp increase in military expenditures 
in several capitalist countries and to a continued arms race. 

As a result of measures instituted in 1961, the NATO countries, es- 
pecially the United States, have increased the numbers and fighting 


78. ED. NOrE—Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1961, pp. 77-78. 

* Address of General Lemnitzer in Boston (Massachusetts) Oct. 28, 1961, at the 
53th Anniversary Celebration of the “West End House” organization. 

33.8. Eb. NotH—Lemnitzer’s actual words were: “The actions which have 
attracted most public attention, however, have been those we have taken with 
regard to other lypes of military forces. | would like to make it clear that these 
increases in no way reflect a downgrading of the importance of the strategic 
nuclear capability. Rather, they represent additions to the flexibility with which 
we can deal with military threats of varying degrees of intensity.” Department of 
Defense, Office of Public Affairs, News Release No. 1211-61, p. 4. 
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strength of their national armed forces and have raised the strength of 
units and formations and the general combat readiness of their ground 
forces, air forces, and navies, The armed forces of the European NATO 
countries have also becn strengthened. 

In view of the fact that American imperialist circles are preparing to 
unleash different types of wars, they consider that the armed forces must 
now correspond more closely to their prescribed purpose. The traditional 
division of the armed forces into ground forces, air force, and navy no 
longer fully satisfies present requirements. Therefore, it is considered 
more expedient to organize the armed forces on the basis of strategic 
requirements for a general nuclear war and/or the possible need to wage 
limited wars. 

However, it should be emphasized that, whereas it is almost impossi- 
ble to use strategic weapons in a limited war, the forces intended for 
limited wars on the contrary must be used in a general nuclear war. 
For this reason it is believed that victory in such a war can be achieved 
only by the combined efforts of all the armed forces, but that the main 
role will naturally belong to the strategic forces. Consequently, the typical 
division of armed forces [into branches] is necessary for limited wars, 
whereas for general nuclear war they must be combined as: much as 
possible. 

In the opinion of the American military leaders, the need to main- 
tain unity of purpose dictates the utility of developing the armed forces 
according to prescribed missions; however, centralized leadership is nec- 
essary, since only this can ensure that the various forces are used 
efficiently and purposefully to attain a unity of operation. 

Historically, the following situation developed. The U.S. Air Force 
and Navy commands, which are charged with the development of their 
respective armed forces, have developed and continue to develop their 
own strategic weapons almost independently of each other: the Air 
Foree has created heavy and medium bombers, intercontinental and 
medium-range ballistic missiles, and special space weapons, the Navy 
has created missile-carrying nuclear submarines. The same holds true 
for the operational and tactical weapons and the antiaircraft weapons. 

The plans for utilizing these weapons, particularly the strategic ones, 
are developed by the command of the appropriate branch of the armed 
forces. Although these plans are co-ordinated, they do not have the 
organic unity inherent in centralized planning. 

In carly 1962, the Amcrican government and military leaders com- 
pleted their study for improving the strategic leadership of the armed 
forces whose organization is determined on the basis of their assigned 
missions; on the basis of recommendations made by the conmnittees of 
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Senator Symington and retired General Partridge.* The armed forces 
were consequently unified according to the following assigned missions: 

1. Strategic offensive forces for conducting general nuclear war con- 
sist of units and formations of intercontinental ballistic missiles, missile- 
carrying nuclear submarines, heavy and medium bombers as well as 
tanker planes and, possibly in the near future, special space weapons. 

2. The air defense and antimissile defense (space defense) forces 
for the American continent. 

3. General purpose forces consisting of ground, tactical air, and naval 
forces (excluding missile-carrying nuclear submarines), These are in- 
tended for operations in conjunction with strategic offensive forces in 
a general nuclear war, and for independent operation in limited wars 
which may or may not involve the use of tactical nuclear weapons. 

4. The forces and equipment nceded to transport strategic troops 
by sea and air, including all necessary air and naval transport craft for 
rapid transfer of troops and armaments from the United States to other 
parts of the world in case of an armed conflict. 

5. Armed forces reserves. 

The Strategic Offensive Forces. American and NATO political and 
military Icaders are of the opinion that strategic offensive forces cannot 
be restricted to one particular weapon system. Within reasonable limits, 
various types of systems are needed to assure flexibility and, above all, 
relative invulnerability and survivability. 

At present, the strategic offensive forces include intercontinental and 
intermediate-range ballistic missiles,} nuclear submarines equipped with 
Polaris missiles, and heavy and medium bombers, some equipped with 
air-to-ground missiles. Special space weapons arc planned for the near 
future. 

Fntercontinental ballistic missiles are in the possession of only the 
United States [among the Western powers] and are located on American 
territory, Units are armed with ballistic, liquid-fuel, Atlas and Titan 
missiles, und in 1962 will begin to receive solid-fuel Minuteman mis- 
siles. 

By carly 1962, the U.S. Air Force had seventeen [missile] squadrons, 
cleven equipped with Atlas missiles and six with Titans. 


™ Resides Senator Symington’s comniittee, an ad hoc committee, formed early 
in September L961 by order of the Secretary of Defense and headed by General 
Partridge (former Chief of the North American Defense Command), also studied 
this problem. In November 1961, the committee presented a secret report to the 
Secretary of Defense on the reorganization of the armed forces leadership (New 
York Times, November 29, 1961). 

4 In the European NATO countries. 
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Thirteen Atlas squadrons with 132 launching sites are planned by 
the end of 1962. 

According to the Unit Equipment [schedule], the six Titan squadrons 
have 54 launching sites (nine per squadron). Plans have been made 
to increase the number of Titan squadrons to twelve by the end of 
1963, with 108 launching sites. All of these missiles are to be under- 
ground. 

The Minuteman missile, with its increased invulnerability, is consid- 
ered the most promising. On the basis of test results the United States 
is trying to improve its reliability, accuracy, range and re-entry capa- 
bility, and is. speeding up its test program to obtain more operational 
data. The 1961-1962 budget provides for doubling the capacity to 
produce these missiles and to create the necessary reserve production 
capability.* 

The U.S. command has decided to create sixteen such [Minuteman] 
squadrons with a total of 800 launching sites by the end of 1966. 

All of these missiles are to be underground. 

It is possible that a number of the launchers will be mobile (for 
example, on special railroad flat cars) to increase their chances for sur- 
vival; these are the so-called mobile missiles presently under study. 

The following data [table on the opposite page] illustrates the general 
status and prospects for development of intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

Intermediate-range ballistic missiles, though they are also developed 
and produced in the United States, are intended for transfer to the 
NATO member countries and possibly to other military blocs. By 
early 1962, two types of liquid-fuel rockets, Thor and Jupiter, were 
located in England, Italy, and Turkey. 

The Thor squadrons are part of the British Air Force and are under 
British control; the Jupiter squadrons are under the dual control of 
Italy and Turkey on the one hand, and of the NATO command in 
Europe on the other. All of the missile launching sites in Great Britain, 
Italy, and Turkey are maintained on a fifteen-minute alert. However, 
these countries do not have missiles with nuclear warheads; such war- 
heads are under the control of the American command. 

The NATO plans provide for approximately 500 launching installa- 
tions for intermcdiate-range ballistic missiles in Europe by 1966, not 
counting the British Thor missiles. These missiles are to be under the 


* President Kennedy’s message to Congress, March 28, 1961. [Documents on 
American Foreign Relations, 1961, p. 57.) 

t Statement by the Secretary of Defense of the United States concerning the 
RS-70 airplane, reported in the press on March 16, 1962. [This particular state- 
ment by the Secretary of Defense made no mention of the number of Minuteman 
squadrons or launching pads. New York Times, March 17, 1962.] 
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unified command of the European bloc. With this in mind, U.S. military 
Icaders decided early in January of 1962 to develop a new inter- 
mediate-range missile (2,800 kilometers [1,500 miles]) using solid fuel 
and intended for the NATO countries. Presumably it will be lighter, 
more mobile, and consequently less vulnerable. 

Missile-carrying Nuclear Submarines. The Polaris (solid-fuel) inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missile carried by nuclear submarines ranks next 
in importance to the Minuteman intercontinental ballistic missile. The 
ability of these submarines to cruise submerged for a prolonged period 
and to launch missiles while submerged assures high mobility and good 
concealment and makes them practically invulnerable to enemy ballistic 
missiles. 

By early 1963 the U.S. Navy had six nuclear submarines, each 
equipped with sixteen Polaris missiles. Five nuclear submarines with 
Polaris missiles, based at the Holy Loch, Scotland, patrol the waters of 
the northeastern Atlantic. They are constantly at combat readiness. 

With the advent of the Kennedy administration, the United States 
reviewed its construction program for Polaris-equipped nuclear sub- 
marines in order to accelerate their production. Previously, 45 such 
submarines were to be built by 1970; the revised plan provides for the 
construction of 41 by 1966.* 

By carly 1962, 23 submarines were under construction, of which ten 
were started in 1961 alone.t From mid-1963 on, twelve missile-carrying 
nuclear submarines are to become operational annually, instead of the 
five envisaged in the original program. 

The missile-carrying nuclear submarines are being equipped with 
Polaris A-2 missiles which have a range of 2,800 kilometers [1,500 
miles]; by 1962-1963, they will be equipped with Polaris A-3 missiles 
which have a range of up to 4,000 kilometers [2,500 miles]. The devel- 
opment of Polaris A-3 has been accelerated in order to obtain [the 
weapon] one year sooner, at the expense of Polaris A-2 production.§ 

Equipping nuclear submarines with the Polaris A-3 missile, which 
because of its greater range can penetrate deep into the enemy’s home- 
land, considerably increases the combat potential of these submarines 
and makes them Icss vulnerable to shore-based antisubmarine weapons. 

The Strategic Air Force. At the present time, the strategic air force 
remains the principal striking force of the United States and its allies 


* Message of President Kennedy to Congress, January 18, 1962, concerning 
the 1962/63 budget. [New York Times, January 19, 1962.] 

+ Message of President Kennedy to Congress, March 28, 1961. [Documents 
on American Foreign Relations, 1961, p. 56.] 

tlbid. 

§ fhid. [p. 57]. 
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in the aggressive military blocs. It includes heavy and medium American 
strategic bombers and medium British strategic bombers. 

By early 1962 the United States had more than 600 heavy B-52 
bombers, 1,100 medium B-47 bombers, and up to 60 medium super- 
sonic B-58 bombers.* In addition, it possessed more than 1,000 tanker 
planes capable of refueling large numbers of heavy and medium bombers 
in the air. 

The main formation of the Strategic Air Force, including all of the 
heavy bombers and more than 900 medium bombers, is based in the 
United States. The remaining bombers are based in Europe, the Pacific, 
and Alaska. 

Up to 50 per cent of the combat-ready strategic aircraft are kept on 
filtecn-minute ground alert to deliver strikes against pre-planned targets, 
and for quick take-off to avoid an enemy attack. At the same time, up 
to fifteen heavy bombers carrying nuclear bombs are engaged in a 
round-the-clock patrol of the northern coasts of Greenland, Canada, 
and Alaska, as well as of the Mediterranean region, If necessary, the 
number of heavy bombers on airborne alert can be increased to 70 or 80 
and, under extraordinary circumstances, all of the operationally ready 
heavy and medium strategic bombers can become airborne.} ** 

The American military leaders believe that the accelerated growth 
{of the number] of intercontinental ballistic missiles does not eliminate 
the need for manned strategic bombers. Therefore it is planned to im- 
prove further the capability of the air force by increasing the number of 
heavy bombers and equipping them with air-to-surface missiles. 

Plans are being made to maintain 700 heavy bombers within the 
next few years, most of them armed with Hound Dog guided missiles 
(air-to-surface) with nuclear warheads and a range of 800 kilometers 
{480 miles].*° Subsequently, it is planned to equip these bombers with 
solid-fuel Skybolt ballistic missiles with nuclear warheads and a range 
up to 1,800 [1,000 miles]. It is believed that the successful development 


*The Muditary Balunce 1961-1962, November 1961. [The actual numbers 
cited were 1,000 8-47, 600 B-52, 30-40 B-58. The Communist Bloc and the 
Western Alliances: The Military Balance 1961-1962, The Institute for Strategic 
Suidies, London, November 1961, p. 8.] 

Tt Messages of President Kennedy to Congress, March 28 and May 25, 1961. 

410s. ED. NorE-—-In the cited speeches, President Kennedy, while recommend- 
ing improvement in the airborne-alert capacity of the Air Force, did not 
specifically mention 70-80 bombers. Documents on American Foreign Relations, 
1961, pp. 51-66, 70-78. 

35u.s. Ep. NoTE-—~In the cited speeches, President Kennedy merely mentioned 
that, us to ils range, the Skybolt missile was “far superior to the present Hound 
Dog missiles.” (bid., p. 58. 
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and production of these missiles can extend the uscful life of heavy 
bombers and thus assure their effective use in the missile age.* 

It is planned to reduce considerably, over a period of time, the num- 
ber of medium strategic bombers. By the end of 1966, it is expected 
that only the B-58 medium range strategic bomber will be in usc; the 
B-47 medium bomber is to be withdrawn. 

Work continues in the United States on the development of the new 
strategic B-70 bomber with a range of 13,000 kilometers (8,000 miles], 
a maximum speed of Mach 3, and a ceiling of 25,000-30,000 meters 
[82,000—98,000 feet]. A test model is to be built in 1962. If accepted, 
the B-70 will not be placed in operation before 1966. 

The United States has spent fifteen years, and more than one billion 
dollars, in an attempt to develop a nuclear-powered plane. However, 
the American military leadership belicves that the chances of developing 
a plane suitable for military purposes in the near future are very slight. 

By carly 1962 Britain had slightly more than 120 medium bombers; 
she plans to have approximately 150 medium bombers by 1965, a large 
number of which are to be equipped with the American Skybolt air-to- 
ground ballistic missile. 

At present, France has several medium Mirage IV A strategic bomb- 
ers. By 1964 she plans to have approximately fifty of these planes, 
economic conditions permitting. 

Space weapons, which include various types of space devices, are by 
their very nature considered strategic weapons, or are intended to assure 
the successful utilization of other strategic weapons in wartime. 

The U.S. Air Force directs the development, research, and testing of 
almost all types of space systems designed for reconnaissance, warning, 
radio navigation, communication, defense against ballistic missiles and 
enemy satellites, and nuclear strikes against strategic targets on the 
ground. 

Activities concerned with the development, production, and testing of 
prototypes of space systems, their mass production and assignment to 
the armed forces are (with a few exceptions) under the control of the 
[Air Force] Systems Command, which in turn is responsible to the U.S. 
Air Force Chicf of Staff. This command has 60,000 military and civilian 
employees, among them many scientists and engineers. 

From 60 to 120 billion dollars are to be allocated to this command 
during 1960-1975 for the development of new types of space, ballistic, 
and clectronic systems, and for aerodynamic flight equipment (aircraft 
and guided missiles). 


* Lbid, 
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By carly 1962, a number of military space satellites were in the ex- 
perimental stage or being designed; these presumably will be turned 
over to the armed forces in 1962—1965. The main satellite systems are 
designed for reconnaissance of ground targets, meteorological fore- 
casting, very long-range detection of intercontinental ballistic missile 
launchings, warning of missile strikes, and also for radio navigation and 
radio-satellite communication to assist the command and control of the 
armed forces. 

Plans are also being made for the development and utilization of 
space systems to destroy ballistic missiles in the powered phase of flight, 
to identify and destroy enemy military satellites, etc. 

It should be noted that by carly 1962 the United States had Jaunched 
more than one hundred different space satellites, among them up to 
forty for purcly military purposes. Plans are being made to increase 
substantially the number of satellites in space and to launch approxi- 
mately one thousand satellites by 1975, of which approximately six 
hundred are for military purposes. 

Thus, the status and prospects of development for all the strategic 
offense weapon systems up to 1966 can be summarized in the following 
data: 


In existence Planned by the 
Types by early 1962 end of 1966 


Launching installations for intercon- 


tinental ballistic missiles 162 * 1040 
Launching installations for interme- 
diate-range ballistic missiles 105 560 f 
Missile-carrying nuclear submarines 
(missiles ) 6(96) 41(656) 
Heavy strategic bombers 600 1 

. . J 900 t 
Medium strategic bombers 1300 


Active space weapons (for destruc- 
tion of ballistic missiles and encmy 
satellites, and the delivery of nu- 
clear strikes) — 34 § 


* Of these, 63 are combat ready (with missiles). In addition, there are 17 
pads at test centers. 

7 A rough approximation, 

tA rough approximation. A considerable number of these bombers will be 
equipped with air-to-ground ballistic missiles with a range of 1,600-1,800 kilo- 
meters [1,000—1,100 miles}. 

§ By end of 1964, 
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Planned Launchings of American Military Space Vehicles (Satellites) 
According to a Fifteen Year Program 


Mission 


Reconnaissance of ground-target objects 6 to 
18 meters in over-all length (later 0.7-18 
meters); radio reconnaissance 


Warning of missile attack 30 minutes before 
missiles reach their targets 

Radio navigation of submarines and missile- 
carrying aircraft with an accuracy of 100-200 
meters 


Active (global network of radio communica- 
Passive {tion (Army, Air Force, and Navy) 


Global network of meteorological reconnais- 
sance 


Destruction of ballistic missiles in the power 
phase of flight 


Identification and destruction of military satel- 
lites 


Destruction of ground targets by nuclear 
weapons; reconnaissance 


Linking geodetic networks 


[Apparently the dot indicates absence of data.] 


1960-64 


Number of launchings 


1965-70 


——— 


38 


30 


1970-75 Total for 15 yrs. 


Approx. 1000 
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From these data it appears that the number of general strategic 
weapons is to be increased by one half and the number of missiles by 
six to seven times, by the end of 1966. Missile forces will occupy the 
predominant position in American and NATO armed forces by 1966. 
President Kennedy declared in his Message to Congress on March 28, 
1961: “By that time we expect to have a large number of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles completely tested and on the launching pads, as 
well as a powerful fleet of manned bombers, equipped primarily with 
air-to-surface missiles. Space weapons will occupy an important posi- 
tion during 1965-1975,” 36 

Antiaircraft and Antimissile Defense. The American and NATO 
commands believe that air defense against manned aircraft will continue 
to be important during the immediate future in spite of the accelerated 
development by both sides of strategic missiles that will also require tie 
development of an appropriate defense. In his Message to Congress on 
March 28, 1961, President Kennedy stated: “For the next several years 
at least, however, we shall have to continue to provide a defense against 
munned bomber attacks.” 

Since mixed types of strategic offensive weapons, such as interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles and strategic bombers, now exist side by side, 
the United States is planning a parallel development of defense systems 
against both aircraft and missiles; however, the principal efforts are to 
be concentrated on creating a reliable defense against missiles. 

The imperialist bloc has set up its air defense according to geographic 
regions: North America, Europe, and the Pacific. These systems are 
unified, particularly the North American and European systems. 

The North American air defense system is the most highly developed 
and unified; it covers the continental United States, Canada, Alaska, 
Greenland, and Iceland. 

North American Air Defense Command includes American and 
Canadian air force and ground force units equipped with fighter planes 
and guided antiaircraft missiles. In addition, some American naval and 
tactical air force interceptors are stationed in the United States and 
available for air defense. 

An integral part of the air defense is the unified detection and guid- 
ance system which includes a long-range [i.c., distant carly] warning 
network and a short-range [i.¢., close-in] control and warning network. 
"Phe carly warning actwork, in combination with air and radar picket 


46 Ls. ep. Nore--The quoted statement by President Kennedy was not made 
in the Message cited. See Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1961, pp. 
51-06, 
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ships, forms three lines for detection of manned aircraft along the dis- 
tant approaches to the continental United States from the north, west, 
and east. 

The first early warning line (DEW Line) is located 2,500-3,000 
kilometers [1,500~-2,000 miles] north of the American border and 
passes through Iceland, Greenland, and the northernmost regions of 
Canada and Alaska. The overlapping radar stations on this line can fully 
monitor the polar air space and provide warning to the air defense 
commands, within two to three hours, of the approach from the north 
of enemy aircraft, including low-flying types. 

The second early warning line runs approximately along the 55th 
Parallel. It is built, organized, and manned by the Royal Canadian Air 
Force; its purpose is to give more precise information about detected 
targets. The radar stations along this line can provide warming to the 
American air defense units, within forty to fifty minutes, of the approach 
of enemy aircraft to the northern borders of the United States. 

The third early warning line (Pine Tree) runs along the southern 
border of Canada and provides ten to fifteen minutes’ warning of the 
approach of enemy aircraft to American territory. 

The close-in aircraft control and warning network is distributed 
throughout the United States, including the east and west coasts and 
the country’s southern regions where it monitors the air space south of 
the Mexican border and south of the Gulf states. A major portion of the 
close-in control and warning network is part of the automated SAGE 
system, which makes it possible to co-ordinate more than 70 per cent 
of the active air defense weapons. There are more than twenty SAGE 
centers in the United States for rapid collection and evaluation of air 
data. 

The Americans believe that the existing system of air defense, under- 
going continuous improvement, will prove sufficiently reliable against 
manned enemy aircraft. 

The United States is devoting considerable effort to the development 
of antimissile and antispacc weapons. Many practical measures have 
been taken in this direction. In particular, three early warning radar 
centers exist for detecting ballistic missile launchings—in Greenland 
{ncear Thule Air Base), in Alaska (Clear), and at Fylingdales in Great 
Britain (under construction). These radar stations have a range ex- 
ceeding 5,500 kilometers [3,300 miles]. Their purpose is to detect inter- 
continental ballistic missiles as soon as they leave the atmosphere and 
to provide fifteen to seventeen minutes’ warning before the missiles 
strike. High-speed computers receiving data from the radar stations 
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automatically determine the origin and destination of the missiles by 
analyzing their trajectories.*7 

In addition, the United States has a number of shorter range radar 
stations on the island of Shemya (in the Aleutians), in Turkey, in 
Canada, and on its own territory. Their main function is to provide con- 
tinual monitoring of Sovict missile test sites. If necessary, they can be 
used as intermediate stations for the early detection of ballistic missiles. 

The United States has built the SPADAT radar system to detect 
and track all enemy space devices; the center of this system is located 
at the North American Air Defense Command Headquarters. In early 
1962 this system included more than 125 military and civilian observa- 
tion sites equipped with up-to-date clectronic equipment for detection 
and observation of devices in space. 

The proposed orbiting of large numbers of Midas satellites to detect 
intercontinucntal ballistic missile launchings and to give thirty-minute 
warning will help strengthen antimissile and antispace defense. 

In addition, the development of the Nike-Zeus antimissile missile is 
being accelerated. When this is adopted, it will be the primary means 
of defense against enemy ballistic missiles. 

Late in 1961 the United States created a division for defense against 
space weapons, including antimissile defense, which operates the de- 
tection and warning system for ballistic missiles, artificial satellites, and 
other space devices. 

Initially the division will receive, process, and report data on the 
space situation and on ballistic missile launchings. In the future, as 
weapons against ballistic missiles, artificial satellites, and space devices 
are developed, this division will also receive the means for defense 
against space weapons. 

The air defense system of the European NATO countries is divided 
into four zones: the Northern Zone (Norway and Denmark), the 
British Zone (British territory), the Central Zone (West Germany, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg), and the Southern 
Zone (Italy, Greece, and Turkey). 

Fighter planes are the Furopean NATO countries’ main weapons of 
defense. However, many of these planes are outdated and have no 
guided air-to-air missiles. The air defense of the European NATO 


STs. ED. NoTR—In a speech on March 16, 1962, Khrushchev claimed the 
development by the Sovict Union of a “global missile” capable of bypassing the 
early warning systems located in the North by circling the earth and striking 
from a different direction. “The early warning systems have lost their significance 
in view of the existence of global missiles.” Pravda, March 17, 1962. ; 
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countries also has American antiaircraft guided missiles of various types 
to protect their most important economic and political centers and 
troop formations. 

In order to control the active instruments for detection and warning 
in all four zones, a large number of centers and posts for contro! and 
warning have been established. These include a large number of radar 
stations of various kinds, which are intended to furnish warning of 
aerial targets at a distance of 500 kilometers [300 miles]. 

A single automated system of observation, warning, and control sim- 
ilar to the American SAGE system is planned for each of the European 
air defense zones. 

Pacific air defense is also unified. It includes South Korea, Japan, 
the Philippines, the Hawaiian Islands, and the most important areas 
of the Pacific. Both the United States and the above countries provide 
forces and weapons for the air defense of this zone; planning and 
gencral direction are under the American Command in the Pacific. 

Thus [our most] probable enemies have created a strong air defense 
for strategically important regions, particularly North America. The 
European and Pacific air defense zones are essentially the front lines 
of American defense. One must expect that in the future the air defense 
of these three most important geographic regions will probably be con- 
solidated into a single system with the greatest degree of centralized 
direction. In addition, American military leaders continue to take sig- 
nificant measures for antimissile and antisatellite defense, from the 
viewpoint that the side which first develops a defense against missiles 
and space weapons can threaten war or even initiate it without fear of 
strong retaliatory blows. 

General Purpose Forces. These include ground forces, tactical air 
forces, and naval forces (excluding missile-carrying nuclear. subma- 
rincs ). 

The vround forces of the countrics participating in the aggressive 
military blocs (NATO, CENTO, SEATO), as well as those of Japan, 
South Korea, and the Kuomintang clique on Taiwan,* early in 1962 
consisted of about five million troops and over 160 regular army divi- 
sions. 

These ground forces are located mainly in the geographical regions 
encompassed by their respective blocs. The composition of these troops 
varies; they do not all possess the same amount of armament and 


* Japan, South Korea, and the Kuomintang clique are included with the 
above three blocs among the imperialist military coalitions headed by the United 
States, since they have similar mutual defense agreements with the United 
States. 
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military equipment, and their personnel do not receive uniform train- 
ing. Consequently, they vary in combat capability. 

The ground forces of the NATO countrics are the most important 
with respect to size and, particularly, quality. By early 1962 they in- 
cluded more than 90 regular army divisions and a large number of 
independent units and subunits, particularly those equipped with tactical 
missiles. 

In the development ofthe NATO countries’ ground forces, especially 
the unified ground forces, the main efforts are directed toward increas- 
ing their fire power, striking potential, mobility, and self-sufficiency to 
carry out combat missions. In addition, an effort is being made to attain 
uniform divisional organization. 

The fire and striking power of the ground forces are being increased 
by providing them with the means for delivering tactical nuclear weap- 
ons, and re-cquipping them with the most modern conventional weapons 
and combat cquipment. 

It is planned to increase in the near future the number of guided 
and unguided missiles available to the forces of the NATO countries. 

In addition to existing means of nuclear delivery in the hands cf the 
ground forces, new means are being developed, particularly various 
types of guided and unguided missiles which are considerably smaller 
than existing models; these will provide greater mobility and reliability, 
and a more. speedy battlefield employment, both in limited war and in 
gencral nuclear war, 

The American and NATO commands are both re-cquipping their 
ground forces with more modern conventional weapons and combat 
equipment. Thus in 1961 American and British ground forces were be- 
ing cquipped with an improved type of M-60 medium tank and with 
the Centurion tank, which has an inercased range (up to 400 kilometers 
{240 miles]) and improved armament (105 mm. howitzer); these tanks 
are expected to replace a large number of the older models of medium 
tanks. Ground forces are also being equipped with self-propelled, 105 
mm. and [55 nim. artillery. These guns have greater range, accuracy, 
und mobility (up to 1,000 kilometers {600 miles]). Almost all of the 
Lhuropean countrics are equipping their ground forees with automatic 
rifles and multipurpose machine guns of standard NATO 7.62 mm. 
caliber, 

American ground forces are being equipped with mobile radio relay 
statious for multichannel communication between one operational tac- 
tical headquarters and another, These stations are designed for round- 
the-clock operation and can be rapidly deployed under field conditions. 

Attention continues to be directed toward further improvement of 
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troop organization for limited war as well as general nuclear war. At 
present the main efforts are directed at achieving uniform organization 
of all the divisions of the NATO countries on the basis of brigades. 
Britain, France, West Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands have 
already adopted the brigade structure. In 1962 the United States and 
several other NATO countries will begin [sic] to adopt this organiza- 
tional structure for their divisions. 

The training of the NATO countries’ ground forces, in particular the 
unified forces, is generally carried out through a uniform program that 
applies throughout the entire bloc and terminates annually in major 
exercises or maneuvers. These troops are the most combat-ready, since 
they possess sufficient quantities of modern weapons, highly trained per- 
sonnel, the necessary administrative services, etc., and can conduct active 
military operations in limited wars as well as in general nuclear war, in 
conjunction with tactical air forces and naval forces. 

The NATO countries, especially the United States and Great Britain, 
are devoting considerable attention to preparing their reserves, as well as 
increasing the effectiveness and combat-readiness of the regular ground 
forces. The United States continuously maintains thirty-five reserve divi- 
sions (National Guard and Army Reserves)* and Britain maintains ten 
divisions (Territorial Army). Several months are required, after mo- 
bilization has been declared, to arm these divisions and bring them up to 
strength. These reserves are organized in a manner similar to regular 
army divisions, and the American and British military leaders are at- 
tempting to make the reserves nearly as combat-ready as regular troops. 

In his Message to Congress on May 25, 1961, President Kennedy 
stated that the U.S. Army Command was developing a plan for rapid 
deployment of reserve divisions within three to eight weeks after the 
declaration of mobilization, depending on how complete the mobilization 
of these divisions.** It is now assumed that in an emergency, ten divi- 
sions would be combat-ready in less than two months, whereas this 
previously required almost nine months. 

Other NATO countries also maintain a small number of reserve divi- 
sions and traincd reserves. 

The ground forces of the CENTO countries (excluding Turkey) 
consist of approximately twenty divisions (twelve Iranian and seven 
Pakistani); those of SEATO, Japan, South Korea, and the Kuomintang 
clique have more than fifty divisions. Although these troops are con- 
siderably inferior to NATO troops in equipment, training, and combat- 
readiness, the imperialist aggressors, particularly the United States, are 


*In addition, the Army Reserves have thirteen training divisions. 
38 U.S. ED. NOTRE-——Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1961, p. 80. 
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making a considerable effort to increase their combat potential. Further- 
more, three American divisions and one British division are also located 
in the Far East. 

In a general nuclear war, if the imperialists start one, the ground 
forces of SEATO, CENTO, Japan, South Korea, and the Kuomintang 
will primarily conduct defensive operations and limited wars with the 
support of American and British tactical air and naval forces. 

The Tactical Air Force. The air forces of the NATO countries (ex- 
cept the United States and Great Britain), CENTO, SEATO, Japan, 
South Korea, and the Kuomintang consist of tactical and air defense 
forces [only]. The American and British air forces also include strategic 
air forces. 

The tactical air force is intended for delivery of nuclear strikes in 
conjunction with strategic forces to a depth of 1,000 kilometers [600 
miles], for interdicting military operations, supporting ground forces, 
and performing other missions in a general nuclear war, as well as sup- 
porting ground forces in limited wars with or without nuclear weapons, 

The air forces of the NATO countries account for about 75 per cent 
of all tactical aircraft. ‘The main force is in Europe, where more than 
3,000 combat aircraft are concentrated, many of which can carry naclear 
weapons. There are also forty-eight launch sites for tactical guided 
missiles. This force is the most combat-ready. 

The tactical aircraft forces in Europe vary according to the inter- 
national situation. During the second half of 1961, for example, Ameri- 
can tactical aircraft in Europe were considerably reinforced by the 
deployment of a number of squadrons from the United States. 

The tactical air forces of the majority of European NATO countries 
are equipped mainly with American aircraft. In recent years, the NATO 
Command has taken measures to standardize the types of aircraft, i.e., 
it has recommended the best types of planes for adoption by the countries 
in the bloc. The latter are adopting these planes in their armament and 
arranging for their joint production. Thus several European NATO 
countries have arranged to produce the American F-104G fighter, the 
French transport plane, Adantic, and the Italian G-9] hight fighter.* 

Since 1961 the American and NATO commands have altered their 
views toward tactical air power to a certain extent. Previously there 
was a tendency to attach less importance to the role of tactical aircraft 
in the air forces, because of the increased development of intermediate- 
range and ground force missiles; now that the possibility of limited wars 
has been recognized, the importance of tactical aircraft has increased. 


“The Military Balance 1961-1962, November 1961 [p. 10]. 
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Since a considerable number of obsolete fighter planes are supposed 
to be withdrawn from service by 1965 and since the dwindling number 
of remaining aircraft are becoming obsolete, an improved tactical fighter 
plane is being developed which is not intended to deliver nuclear 
weapons. The necessary funds have already been allocated; however, 
until a tactical fighter plane that meets the above requirements is de- 
veloped, Kennedy has recommended that funds be allocated for modify- 
ing the F-105 tactical fighter plane to improve its performance when 
used with conventional weapons and its ability to operate from airfields 
of all types. 

In view of the importance of increasing the strategic mobility of its 
armed forces, especially the ground forces, the American military leader- 
ship is taking steps to expand the air transport capability, ie., to ac- 
celerate and expand the production of transport aircraft, which should 
assure the necessary volume of air transport. 

The sccond most important tactical aircraft formation, composed 
mainly of American planes, is located in the Far East. The aircraft of 
the CENTO countrics (except Turkey) and of SEATO, Japan, South 
Korea, and the Kuomintang are mostly obsolete American planes ca- 
pable of carrying out missions in limited wars only. 

A large part of the tactical air force is located in the United States, 
and is designed to support units and formations deployed to Europe 
and the Far East. 

Naval Forces. The main mission of naval forces in a general nuclear 
war is to win naval supremacy, in conjunction with strategic offensive 
forces and tactical air forces, by delivering nuclear strikes on enemy 
missile installations, on naval and air forces in bases or at sea, and on 
other military and industrial targets. A considerable portion of the naval 
forces can also be used for the conduct of limited wars. 

By early 1962 the naval forces of NATO, CENTO, SEATO, Japan, 
South Korea, and the Kuomintang contained approximately 1.4 million 
men,* more than 4,000 warships, and 10,000 planes and helicopters, 
including reserve ships and planes. 

The basic naval power of the coalition is provided by the U.S. Navy, 
and to a lesser extent by the British Navy, which have substantial means 
for delivering nuclear weapons. The naval forces of the other capitalist 
countries possess mainly obsolete warships; they only supplement the 
U.S, and British navics and are intended for security and support tasks. 

By carly 1962 the American and British regular naval forces in- 
cluded over 900 warships,} among them 21 attack carriers, 5 submarines 
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armed with Regulus missiles, 15 nuclear submarines armed with tor- 
pedocs, and 27 ships with guided antiaircraft missiles, as well as up to 
3,000 combat planes. 

The main striking power of the American and British navies is pro- 
vided by carrier aviation. 

The most combat-ready American naval forces are the United States 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean, which has two attack carriers with 
approximately 160 planes (75 per cent are [bomb] carriers), and the 
Seventh Fleet in the Far East, with three attack carriers and 230 planes. 

The British attack carriers are also well prepared for combat; one is 
located in the Mediterrancan, one in the Far East, and two in the 
Northeast Atlantic. 

If necessary, the forward carrier strike forces can be reinforced by de- 
ploying attack carriers from the United States to the Northeast Atlantic, 
Mediterranean, and Far East. This could be done under the pretext of 
maneuvers or of rotating ships to European and Far Eastern waters. 

The Americans believe that the importance of surface ships, especially 
aircraft carriers, is increasing in view of possible requirements for wag- 
ing limited wars, Consequently they have accelerated the construction of 
various types of surface vessels, cspecially aircraft carriers. The latter 
are considered capable of carrying out various types of missions, espe- 
cially in limited wars. They can perform air reconnaissance, deliver 
strikes to small targets, and provide dircct support for ground torces 
and amphibious forces. This is the reason that the Americans are mak- 
ing continucd efforts to re-equip their aircraft carriers with modern planes 
and to build new aircraft carriers. 

At the same time, a considerable number of postwar warships are 
being modernized, particularly fleet destroyers, patrol vessels, and sub- 
marines, which are being equipped with new antiaircraft and antisub- 
marine weapons, 

The U.S. Navy also transferred more than twenty transport ships 
trom the reserve flect to the active flect in 1961 in order to increase 
the navy’s capability to transport ground forces from. America to 
Europe, the Par East, and other areas. Up to the middle of L%ot, the 
available navy transport ships could) carry approximately one and a 
half divisions at one time; with the additional ships it will now be 
possible to carry two divisions at onee. The navy’s transport capabilities 
will be further increased by the construction of new transport and 
landing vessels. 

In L961 the American teadership initiated a series of changes in the 
Navy and Marine Corps organization to increase the combat-readiness 
of the naval forces as a whole. The First and Second Fleets were put 
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on full operational status.* Prior to this there were the fleets’ head- 
quarters and command personnel, and ships, aircraft, and marines were 
assigned to them only during training periods. In the reorganization, the 
First Fleet (Pacific) and the Second Fleet (Atlantic) were assigned 
forces and definite zones of operation. Each of these fleets has attack 
carrier task forces, carrier-based antisubmarine forces, amphibious 
forces, and supply and service forces. The fleet commanders and their 
staffs were transferred from shore headquarters to their respective flag- 
ships. 

A reorganization of the Marine Corps is still in progress; new units 
and formations are planned, and a proposal has been made to increase 
the fire-power and striking potential of marine divisions by assigning 
them tank battalions, batteries of missiles (unguided), and howitzers. 

British naval forces have concentrated their efforts on building sub- 
marines and ships with guided antiaircraft missiles. The fleet is being 
reinforced by equipping its aircraft carriers with nuclear weapons and 
providing the naval air force with new aircraft. 

In 1961 the naval forces of the other imperialist countries directed 
their main efforts toward building ships with conventional armament, 
primarily for antiaircraft and antisubmarine defense. 

The Preparation of Military Theaters for War. One of the principal 
measures taken by the imperialist countries in planning general nuclear 
war is to prepare likely military theaters and the continental United States 
in an appropriate manner before the outbreak of war. 

The influence of new weapons upon the conduct of war has been 
taken into account when preparing military theaters and American terri- 
tory. Whereas formerly the main efforts were directed toward creating 
fortified lines and developing railroad systems and highways for the 
deployment and combat operations of ground forces, now these efforts 
are primarily directed toward assuring the necessary conditions for 
effective use of missile and air forces. Launching pads for all types of 
missiles are being constructed in [prospective] military theaters, as well 
as missile and nuclear-weapon storage facilities. Networks of air bases 
and airfields are being improved, as well as naval bases, ports, and 
dcbarkation sites for troops and equipment. New fixed air defense and 
radar installations are being constructed, reliable systems of communi- 
cation, control, and warning are being organized, pipelines are being 
laid, ete. 

The American and NATO commands believe that these measures 
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should guarantee the possibility of delivering surprise nuclear strikes 
by missile, aircraft, and naval forces on strategically important targets 
in the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 

Another characteristic is that, whereas each country used to prepare 
its territory independently. before the war, now territories are prepared 
systematically and in the interests of the military blocs. The most exten- 
sive measures to prepare NATO operational theaters have been taken 
both in Europe and in the United States. The American contincnt is 
being readicd, above all, as a build-up area for strategic offensive 
weapons—intercontinental ballistic missiles and strategic aircraft. The 
European operational theaters are being prepared for the use of inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missiles, tactical aircraft, naval forces, and large 
formations of ground forces. 

The following Atlas intercontinental ballistic missile launching sites 
existed by carly 1962: Vandenberg, Offutt, Warren, Fairchild, and 
others. According to the American press, there are to be twenty opera- 
tional locations in the United States for launching Atlas, Titan, and 
Minuteman intercontinental ballistic missiles by the end of 1963. Four 
more bases for launching Minuteman missiles are to be built by 1966. 
By that time the twenty-four operational missile bases are to have more 
than 1,000 launching pads. 

The Amcrican command is attempting to reduce the vulnerability of 
missile sites on American soil by considerably dispersing the launchers 
and putting them underground. Thus all Titan and Minuteman sites 
planned or under construction, and all future Atlas sites, are to have 
underground launchers, and the launchers at each site are to be 15-60 
kilometers [9-35 miles] apart. 

American military leaders also devote considerable attention to 
improving and expanding the network of air bases necessary for the 
strategic air force. In order to safeguard the mobility, diminish the 
losses, and improve the survivability of air units, air bases are being 
constructed not only within the continental United States, which is the 
principal basing area of the strategic air force, but also beyond its 
borders. By early 1962, there were more than eighty bases for American 
strategic aircraft, most of them in the continental United States (up to 
fifty) and more than twenty in Europe and North Africa. However, even 
this number is considered insufficient. Consequently American leaders 
have developed a plan to use large civilian airports in the United States 
for medium bombers in case of a war threat. 

Bases for launching intermediate-range ballistic missiles are being 
constructed in the European military theaters of operation. By early 
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1962, sixty Thor launch sites were ready for operation in Britain and 
thirty Jupiter launch sitcs in Italy. At the same time, sixteen Jupiter 
launch sites were under construction in Turkey. 

NATO’s unified air force requires one airfield for each squadron. 
From 1951 to 1960 more than two hundred airfields were built accord- 
ing to NATO plans.* In addition, the NATO unified air force command 
intends to use the airfields of the NATO countries’ national air forces. 

In constructing and rebuilding naval bases and ports, the NATO and 
American commands aim to create a system of naval bases able to 
assume the reliable defense of naval communications in the Atlantic, 
Mediterranean, and Pacific area and to support naval offensives in these 
maritime theaters as well as joint ground-force and tactical aircraft 
operations in ground theaters. 

There are more than one hundred naval bases and anchorages in 
the North Atlantic and in the Mediterranean basin; these are the arcas 
where NATO expects the flect’s main combat operations to develop. 
This number of bases is acknowledged to be quite adequate (taking into 
account the use of medium and small ports in order to disperse the 
ships) for the unified NATO naval forces and for the national navies. 

The countries of the imperialist coalition have numerous well- 
equipped ports capable of handling the necessary volume of foreign 
and domestic transport in peacetime and in war. In the North Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean basin, which are the areas of greatest maritime 
traffic, there are more than 600 ports; 150 of these ports have an average 
annual turnover of more than one million tons of cargo. 

Considerable attention is devoted to dispersing naval bases and load- 
ing points in order to protect the system of bases and anchorages from 
nuclear weapons. Medium and small ports are to be used for this pur- 
pose. Some of them are presently being appropriately prepared: dredg- 
ing operations are in process and access to the ports is being improved; 
loading equipment (especially portable equipment) is being developed, 
protected warchouses are under construction; and underground pipe- 
lines are being laid from the piers to liquid-fucl storage tanks and 
consumers. To assure adequate facilities for submarine forces widespread 
use of floating bases is expected. 

Extensive work is in process in all theaters of military operation to 
organize a reliable communication, control, and warning system, and 
particularly to organize radio, radio-relay, tropospheric, and ionospheric 
communication systems, underground and underwater cable lines and 
submarine cables, communication centers and command posts, a radar 
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coverage system, ctc. By carly 1962, a communication system that ex- 
tends over more than 42,000 kilomcters * was created in the European 
NATO countries. 

In view of the considerable increase in the liquid-fuel requirements 
of the armed forces, primarily those of the air force, the U.S. and NATO 
commands pay considerable attention to the development of pipclines 
and to the creation of large stores of fuels and lubricants, especially in 
European theaters. Thus, by carly 1962 in accordance with the plans 
of the NATO command, 8,000 kilometers [5,000 miles] of pipelines T 
had been laid in the European countrics, and storage facilities with a 
total capacity of over 2 million cubic meters had been constructed for 
fuels and lubricants. The dense network of commercial pipelines in the 
United States substantially facilitates the laying of pipelines to the more 
important air bases. . 

Thus the United States and NATO commands are undertaking large- 
scale measures to prepare probable theaters of military operation. Tre- 
mendous sums are being spent to construct intercontinental and inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missile bases, air bases, and naval bascs; to 
stockpile weapons; to organize systems of communication, guidance, 
and control; and to lay pipelines. 

Economic Preparation for War. During the postwar period, bour- 
geois military science began to devote special attention to the most 
effective utilization of economic resources and to the preparations of 
the economy for war. 

Even before World War II, the military strategy of the principal 
capitalist countrics took into account the necessity for the preparation in 
good time of an extensive military industry capable of producing large 
amounts of weapons and military equipment. The general staffs of the 
main capitalist countrics developed detailed mobilization plans for in- 
dustry and weapons production, 

In Nazi Germany, long before the war, a system of government 
agencies was created to direct the economy and develop military pro- 
duction, Government control was established over all spheres of the 
country’s economic activity. From [934 to August 31, 1939, 59° per 
cent of the entire budget of Fascist Germany was allocated to the 
preparation for war. 

Germany expected a short war, and her economic mobilization plans 
did not provide for sufficient reserves, especially of strategic raw ma- 
terials. As a result less than 15 per cent of Germany’s gross industrial 

* The Military Balance 1961-1962, November 1961. [The length of the com- 
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production in 1940 was for military purposes; in 1941, 19 per cent; 
in 1942, 26 per cent; in 1943, 38 per cent. Only in 1944 did it reach 
50 per cent. 

Having developed a high military industrial potential, the Germans 
could not use it to the fullest extent. The principal limiting factors 
were the severe shortage of several minerals and the limited domestic 
labor resources. 

England began its economic preparation for war late, mainly after 
the Munich Agreement. During the initial stages, the main attention 
was given to the development of the aircraft and shipbuilding industries. 
The industries providing armaments for the ground forces were de- 
veloped during the war. After the destruction of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force by the Germans at Dunkirk in May 1940, the ground 
forces were essentially without arms and British industry needed ap- 
proximately three years to supply sufficient armaments for the ground 
forces. 

Although Britain had essentially the highest degree of economic mo- 
bilization in comparison to the other capitalist states, her own produc- 
tion still could not fill all the arms requirements of her forces during 
the course of the war, and she depended greatly upon shipments from 
the United States. The United States provided more than one half of 
Britain’s tank requirements, 18 per cent of fighter aircraft, 60 per cent 
of military cargo planes, 38 per cent of ships and landing craft, 21 per 
cent of small arms, and 6 per cent of artillery. 

France, in effect, had no time to develop its economy to supply the 
needs of the armed forces, and its industrial mobilization plans remained 
on paper. 

The’ inadequate war preparations of Nazi Germany’s principal West- 
ern European opponents afforded Germany certain advantages in the 
beginning of World War IT. 

The United States also had plans for industrial war preparation. The 
last plan, adopted in 1938, provided for 9,500 industrial enterprises to 
be involved in defense production, with a total planned output of arma- 
ments and equipment of the order of 6.7 billion dollars per year. 

One characteristic of the American plan was that private enterprises 
were to convert to war production, and only a relatively small [amount 
of government owned] military industry was to be maintained. 

The war upset these calculations and forced the American ruling 
circles to create a large specialized defense industry during the course 
of the war. In addition, the extent of conversion of private industry 
exceeded prewar plans by a factor of approximately 2.5. Approximately 
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45 per cent of the gross national product was used to satisfy war re- 
quirements in 1944. 

During World War I, the. principal capitalist countries crcated 
large defense industrics. The maximum annual production of the main 
types of armaments in these countries are shown by the following data 
(in thousands of units). 


United 
Types of Armaments States England Germany 
Bombers 35.0 19 6.5 
Fighter aircraft 38.8 10.7 28.9 
Tanks and self-propelled guns 38.6 8.6 18.9 
Artillery (75 mm, and larger) 16.7 3.0 40.7 
Mortars 39.2 25.1 30.8 
Warships (thousands of tons of 
standard displacement) 1402. 233.9 No infor- 
mation 
available 


The above armament production rates were attained by the countries 
named in carly 1944, i.c., almost three years after the beginning of the 
war for the United States and four years for Germany and England. 

The expericnce of World War IJ, and in particular its final outcome, 
provided the modern imperiatist countries with extensive data on strate- 
gic planning and economic mobilization for war. 

Today the military strategy of the principal countries in the Anglo- 
American coalition is based upon the principle that in future wars they 
will have little time to develop defense industry and very little time 
to Organize mass production of the most important types of weapons. 
Consequently the United States and Great Britain, when carrying out 
their postwar demobilization, conserved their military industrial potential 
in such a fashion as to assure, in an emergency, the production of large 
amounts of the principal types of armaments and military equipment. 

The military strategy of the Western countries is based on the fact 
that the imperialist coalition consists of countries with different levels 
of economic development. This is shown by the following data [first 
table, p. 194] on the production of the main capitalist countries in per- 
centages of world capitalist production. 

More than four-fifths of the entire capitalist production is eoncen- 
trated in NATO countries. The United States accounts for more than 
onc half of the production, though this percentage is continually de- 
creasing. From 1950 to 1960, the industrial production of West Ger- 
many increased by a factor of almost 2.5, that of Italy by 2.2, France 
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by 1.9, while that of the United States and Britain only by 1.4. This is a 
manifestation of the law of uneven economic development of capitalist 
countries in the epoch of imperialism. 


Country 1937 1948 1955 1960 
United States 41.4 56.4 50.5 46.9 
West Germany 9.0 4.3 9.3 10.4 
England | 12.5 11.7 8.5 aa 
France 6.0 4.1 4.4 5.1 
Italy 3.0 2.1 3.3 4.1 
Canada 2.7 3.6 3.5 3.4 
Japan 4.8 1.5 2.3 4.1 
Total 79.4 83.7 81.8 81.7 
Remaining countries 20.6 16.3 18.2 18.3 


The main strength of capitalist heavy industry is concentrated in the 
countries of the North Atlantic bloc. These countries have large fuel 
and power industries, metallurgical and chemical industries, and highly 
developed machine-building industries. The extent of production in 
various branches of heavy industry in the NATO countries is shown by 
the following data: 


1937 1950 1955 1960 
s/.81 s [8] 3 lei] 2 | 28! 
= ara a Bole 3 =O G oar sied 
x us 8 eS eee ee 3 63 | 
a) 33 3 32 3 ae 2 zZ | 
‘<I 2 2 2 a - 5 5 oe 
a 8 5, A Ea S a. om 
2 23 © oe o =f y «~g | 
Types of & LE a Me g aera 8 se S| 
production 2 vs re, a8 2 ans 2 ae 
mecca ee: 
Coal (million | 
tons) 948.9 88.8 962.9 87.1 932.3 84.4 831.5 77.3 
USA atone i 448.3 419 505.3 57.0 442.4 40.0 392.7 36. 
Petroleunt | 
(million tons) | 173.8 74.4 272.6 57.0 388.9 56.4 383.1 43.31 
USA alone 173.0 Th 266.7 55.8 336.0 53.0 346.0 39.1 | 
Electrical energy 
(billion kilo- 
watt hours) 292.5 76.6 648.2 79.7 1024.8 80.3 4282.8 70.3 | 
USA alone 164.5 38.3 388.7 47.8 629.0 49.3 840.4 46.0 | 
Steel (million 
fons) 99.4 88.1 137.0 89.7 179.6 86.7 492.7 82.3 
USA alone SL.3 45.5 87.8 57.4 106.2 51.3 90.0 38.4 


From 1937 to 1960, the production of electrical power in the NATO 
countries increased by a factor of 4.4, that of petroleum by 2.2, and 
that of steel by 1.9. The output of coal fell by 12 per cent; this is 
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explained by the continuous decrease in the importance of coal in pro- 
ducing powcr in the above countrics, and by a corresponding increase 
in the importance of petroleum and gas. 

The appearance of new, complex, and expensive weapons and mil- 
itary equipment has immeasurably increased economic demands. At 
present only economically strong countries with large and highly de- 
veloped industries, particularly defense industries, and considerable 
scientific, research, experimental, and developmental facilities can de- 
velop their armed forces independently and equip them with all the 
necessary modern weapons. Among the capitalist countries, only the 
United States, Great Britain, and to a certain extent France and West 
Germany are able to do this. West Germany, now second in economic 
development in the capitalist world, is steadily expanding its capabilitics. 
The remaining countries in the Anglo-American coalition are not in a 
position to provide their own armed forces with modern weapons and 
military equipment. The extent and the nature of economic preparations 
in these countries are determined by their economic capabilities and the 
role assigned to them in the coalition. 

Since the organization of armed forces for war and economic prepara- 
tions for it are interdependent, the principal strategic weapons are pro- 
duced in the United States and Britain; these countries also produce 
considerable quantities of the principal coaventional weapons in order 
to equip countries that have insufficient defense industrics. Other in- 
dustrially developed countries in the coalition produce only conventional 
arms in limited quantities. 

The extent of various countrics’ participation in defense preparations 
can be judged by their share in the military expenditures of NATO. In 
1961, direct military expenditurcs [by NATO countries] amounted to 
69.2 billion dollars. Four countrics accounted for 90 per cent of this 
amount: the United States—73.8 per cent; Britain—6.9 per cent; 
France—5.7 per cent and West Germany—-4.6 per cent. The other 
eleven countrics accounted for only 9 per cent. 

NATO's political and military leaders are taking measures to make 
comprehensive use of the material and financial resources of NATO 
countries for war preparations. With this aim in mind there have been 
formed a number of regional alliances and unions within the bloc to 
facilitate economic war preparations, This is also the reason for such 
bodies as the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
the European Coal and Steel! Community, the Franco-German-Italian 
Military Industrial Alliance. and Furatom, as well as for the co-operative 
production of operational ar<i tactical missiles and aircraft equipment 
by several states. 
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In 1959, West Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, and Holland formed 
an association for the production of Hawk air defense missiles. By the 
end of the same year, West Germany, Norway, Holland, Greece, and 
Turkey united to produce air-to-air Sidewinder missiles. West Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, and Italy are planning to produce American F-104 
fighter planes within the European community. 

All of these associations are designed to secure the extensive par- 
ticipation of West German capital in the production of modern weapons 
and to assure it a leading position in this industry. 

In their economic war preparations during the last decade, the major 
countries of the Anglo-American coalition have devoted their primary 
attention to the creation of a large, well-equipped defense industry 
capable of producing modern strategic weapons as well as other weapons. 
As we noted before, the United States and Great Britain possess the 
most highly developed military industry and are capable of organizing 
mass production of armaments within a short time. The remaining 
countries of the Anglo-American blocs are provided with aircraft, mis- 
sites, and tanks by the United States and, to a certain extent, by Great 
Britain and Canada. 

West Germany has considerable capabilities for producing weapons 
and military cquipment. The West German government is developing 
its military production to an increasing degree. Its industry now receives 
large defense orders. Production of small arms and artillery, armored 
troop carriers, jet fighter planes, trainers, and cargo aircraft has already 
begun. Preparations are being completed to produce tanks, and war- 
ships are already under construction. 

Particularly intensive development took place in U.S. defense industry 
during the partial mobilization for the Korean War. 

The plan [then initiated], which was essentially fulfilled by early 
1956, provided for an increased industrial potential capable of produc- 
ing, if necessary, up to 50,000 military planes and 35,000 tanks per 
year. It also provided for extensive development of nuclear and military- 
chemical industries, particularly in order to produce new toxic agents. 

During this time, over 400 government reserve defense plants were 
reactivated, many new defense installations were built, and approxi- 
nately 1,500 private firms were drawn into the production of armaments. 

Defense plants were fully renovated, and their equipment was largely 
modernized to produce all types of new weapons. 

From 1956 to 1960, the United States Government continued to 
carry out a broad program of military and economic measures to pre- 
pare the country for war. Primary attention was directed to equipping 
all the armed forces with still more strategic offensive weapons, nuclear 
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weapons, strategic bombers, intercontinental and intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles, new warships, and air defense weapons for both the 
continental [United States] and troops [in the field]. 

The high level of defense expenditures during this period permitted 
the operation of a large war industry and the production of a consider- 
able number of modern weapons. Simultaneously, the capacity to produce 
missiles and nuclear weapons increased. 

In 1960, U.S. defense industry employed more than four million 
people; approximately two million were directly involved in military 
production. 

The United States has devoted particular attention to the expansion 
of its nuclear industry, whose potential is still increasing at the present 
time. By carly 1961, the United States had five important centers for 
producing fissionable materials (uranium 235, plutonium, and lithium 
deuteride), fourteen plants for producing strategic and tactical nuclear 
weapons, and many other supporting enterprises. The nuclear industry 
employs 122,000 people. 

American ruling circles attach tremendous importance to the develop- 
ment of their missile industry. More than 170 firms employing 400,000 
people are engaged in the production of missiles. Primary attention is 
directed toward the accelerated development and production of strategic 
missiles. 

The extent of American efforts to develop strategic missiles can be 
judged by the expenditures for their development and production, which 
have been constantly increasing. During the 1960-1961 fiscal year they 
amounted to almost 4.4 billion dollars. During the eight-year period 
from 1953-1960, more than 14.8 billion dollars were spent for this 
purpose. By the end of 1965, American industry is to produce a mini- 
mum of 135 Atlas missiles, 108 Titan missiles, and 800 Minuteman 
missiles, in addition to 656 Polaris missiles for missile-carrying nuclear 
submarines. However, the total production of these missiles apparently 
will be somewhat higher. According to the press, approximately 1,000 
Polaris missiles are planned for the 41 missile-carrying nuclear sub- 
marines to be constructed. 

The United States also produces a considerable number of tactical 
missiles. During the 1960-1961 fiscal year, 3.5 billion dollars were 
spent on the development and production of these missiles. The indus- 
trial base already in existence not only mects the requirements of the 
American armed forces, but also makes it possible to supply consid- 
erable numbers of these weapons to other capitalist states. 

The United States has a iarge aircraft industry consisting of more 
than two hundred companies craploying almost 600,000 people. During 
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the 1960-1961 fiscal year, approximately six billion dollars were spent 
on the production of aircraft equipment. However, the production of 
military aircraft has steadily decreased. In 1953, 10,626 military air- 
planes were produced, whereas only 2,700 were produced in 1960. 

During the postwar period, the armored vehicle industry was con- 
siderably expanded by rebuilding and reactivating government defense 
plants. Six large tank-manufacturing plants with an annual production 
capacity of 30,000 to 35,000 tanks comprise the basic part of this 
industry. In addition, three plants produce self-propelled artillery and 
three, armored troop carriers. In wartime, other private companies can 
be converted to the production of armored equipment. 

The American chemical war industry was created during World War 
II. It consists of twenty-two large plants that produce gunpowder and 
explosives and four plants that produce chemical munitions. The main 
plants of the chemical war industry were reactivated during the postwar 
period. The production capacity for solid and liquid missile fuels con- 
tinues to increase. At present, a considerable number of chemical war 
plants are not producing. 

The United States has a highly developed shipbuilding industry. 
During World War II the United States raised its annual shipbuilding 
production to 3.2 million standard displacement tons of war shipping 
and 12.5 million registered tons of commercial shipping. 

At present the shipbuilding industry is carrying out an extensive 
program of military shipbuilding. On August 1, 1961, ninety-five ships 
and auxiliary vessels were under construction, including three attack 
carriers, One nuclear cruiser, fifteen frigates with guided antiaircraft 
missiles, seventeen fleet destroyers with guided antiaircraft missiles, 
twenty-four missile-carrying nuclear submarines, fifteen [torpedo-carry- 
ing] nuclear submarines, three helicopter carriers [amphibious assault 
ships], and seventeen other vessels. 

Shipbuilding expenditures during the 1961-1962 fiscal year will 
amount to more than two billion dollars. The naval command has par- 
ticularly pushed the construction of missile-carrying nuclear submarines. 
By the middle of 1963, the submarine construction rate is to reach 
twelve annually, so that twenty-nine Polaris-equipped nuclear submarines 
will be in service by the end of 1964. 

This brief review of the present status of American defense industry 
indicates that its principal branches are kept highly mobilized and in 
case of war can assure the production of a considerable amount of 
armaments without further mobilization. In addition, we can also con- 
clude from this survey that a real threat exists to the security of nations, 
and we can gauge the intensity of the arms race in the principal countries 
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of the military imperialist coalition, which confirms the aggressive im- 
perialist plans for preparing a new world war. 

British political and military leaders base their economic war prepara- 
tions on the premise that Britain’s economic capabilities are insufficient 
to satisfy completely the needs of modern war, even though the official 
view is that the economy must be totally mobilized. In organizing its 
armed forces, as well as in its economic preparations for war, the 
British government relics on the fact that it will only enter a war as a 
member of a coalition in which the decisive role is played by the 
United States, with its vast economic and military potential. 

Britain is third in industrial production among the capitalist coun- 
tries, coming after the United States and West Germany. 

The British military economic potential is broadly based. The great 
majority of its productive forces are concentrated in industry; agricul- 
ture is minor and provides only about half of the country’s needs. 

The country possesses practically neo hasic natural resources except 
iron and coal. 

This is the reason that the Bridsh cconomy is so dependent upon 
the world capitalist market: ihe fatter is indispensable for the export of 
Britain’s industrial production vd for proving the country with raw 
matcrials and foodstuffs. 

In the development cf British sicfesse jadustry since World War II, 
considcrable attention has boon devoted to the creation of a nuclear 
industry, improvement of tite aircraft industry, reorganization of the 
armored vehicle industry, and momtenance of shipbuilding at a high 
level. 

Britain’s nuclear industry consists of nine enterprises; these include 
four plants for producing fissionable materials, two plants for produc- 
ing nuclear weapons, and three supporting companies. The British have 
becn stock piling atomic weapons since 1954, and thermonuclear weapons 
since 1957. It should be noted, however, that the American nuclear in- 
dustry is almost cleven times as large as the British. 

Britain has a large aircraft industry, second only to that of the 
United States in the capitalist world. The British aircraft industry cur- 
rently consists of 67 aircraft plants; 41 of these are engaged in the 
construction of aircraft and 26 in the construction of aircraft engines. 
Approximately 200,000 people are employed in the aircraft industry. 
The plants currently in operation have an annual production capacity 
ef several thousand planes. At present the aircraft industry is producing 
a small number of “W" type, medium strategic bombers, and cartier- 
based attack and fighter aircraft. A total of 560 mulitary airplanes were 
produced in 1966. 
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The relatively weak spot in British defense industry is its missile 
Production, which consists of ten enterprises. Only antiaircraft and air- 
to-air missiles are mass-produced in Britain; surface-to-surface and 
tactical missiles are still in the testing stage. 

The British were also engaged in the development of the surface-to- 
surface Blue Streak intermediate-range ballistic missile; however, this 
work was stopped because of insufficient funds, Consequently, the 
British intend to equip their forces with American missiles of this type. 
Britain has already received sixty Thor missiles, In addition, it is receiv- 
ing the tactical Corporal missile from the United States. 

Four plants exist for the production of armored vehicles; two of them 
are in operation and two are held in reserve. These plants have a 
production capacity of approximately 4,000 tanks per year. In the event 
of war, a number of private machine-building factories are to be con- 
verted to the production of armored equipment. At present a small 
number of heavy Centurion tanks are being produced. 

Britain’s shipbuilding industry consists of 250 shipbuilding and ship 
repairing companics, which have a production capacity of 500,000 
standard displacement tons of military shipping and over two million 
registered tons of commercial shipping [per year]. Nearly one and one- 
third million registered tons of commercial shipping were built in 1960. 
By the middle of 196], twenty-cight ships were under construction, 
including four flect destroyers equipped with guided antiaircraft missiles, 
one nuclear submarine, seven [conventional] Submarines, and sixteen 
frigates. 

The artillery enterprises are not as highly developed. They consist 
of four government plants and several private companies. 

The specialized companies that produce explosives and gunpowder 
are not capable of fulfilling the wartime requirements of the armed 
forces. New plants would have to be built in order to meet these needs, 
The production of chemical munitions can be carried out at six spe- 
calized plants, 

Thus the British have a rather large and well-prepared defense in- 
dustry capable of producing the principal strategic weapons as well as 
many other types. Missile Production is the weak link in the chain. 

Postwar French defense industry has been Tequired to supply the 
needs of colonial wars. The Production of conventional arms has been 
Maintained at a high level, but limited funds have constantly hindered 
an increase in the production of the most modern weapons, Only in 
1960 did France begin to re-cquip her armed forces. She then adopted 
a five-year plan (1960-1964) for providing the armed forces with new 
weapons and “nuclear striking forces.” Twelve billion new francs were 
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allocated to this program: 4.1 billion for the development and produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons, 1.1 billion for missiles, almost 4.5 billion for 
aircraft equipment, 0.8 billion for military shipbuilding, and 1.5 billion 
for armored equipment. 

An additional 19 billion francs from the annual budgets will be spent 
for the production of arms and military equipment during this five-year 
period. 

The adopted program calls for an expanded nuclear industry, serial 
production of nuclear weapons, and the building of about five hundred 
aircraft of various types, including one hundred light bombers capable 
of carrying nuclear weapons. Six warships are to be built, including two 
carriers and three flect destroyers with guided antiaircraft missiles, and 
construction is to begin on a missile-carrying nuclear submarine. In 
addition, 650 combat vehicles equipped with antitank guided missiles 
are to be built, as well as a considerable amount of other combat 
matcricl. 

France has one nuclear inehstrig! coptios for prowdlucing fissionable 
materials, which can supply wp ‘o 140 kilograms of plutonium per year. 
Two nuclear power stations sad a gas diflusion plant for producing 
uranium 235 are under constructicn. 

The aircraft industry is one of France’s niost highly developed defense 
industries. It consists of about seventy-live enterprises employing 85,000 
people. During the last few vears, COO nalitary aircraft have been 
produced annually, 

In France, most of the missile production is carried out by aircraft 
plants, though several specialized plants sre being built. The Fiench 
have been most successful in producing guided antitank missiles, which 
they supply in large quantities to other NATO countries. Antiaircraft 
missiles and air-to-air missiles are also in production. A medium-range 
surface-to-surface missile is under development. 

The tank industry consists of three specialized tank plants which 
primarily produce light, thirteen-ton tanks and combat vehicles, 

The French shipbuilding industry consists of twenty-two large private 
shipyards and four state naval yards employing approximately 40,000 
people. The productive capacity is estimated at 600,000 registered tons. 
About half of this capacity can be used for military shipbuilding. 

West Germany ranks next to the United States in economic potential 
for modern war. By 1954, West Germany had reached an industrial 
production level equal to that of the whole of prewar Germany, and by 
1961] it significantly exceeded this ievel and took first place among the 
European capitalist countries. ta 196, West Germany produced 30.3 
million tons of steel, 26 mudketi wos of enal, $14.9 billion kilowatt 
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hours of electricity, 23.7 million tons of petroleum products, 1.1 million 
registered tons of commercial shipping, and over 2 million automobiles. 
West Germany’s industrial production is now almost 2.5 times what it 
was in 1950. It possesses the most powerful economic base for defense 
production among the European capitalist states. 

West Germany’s entrance into the aggressive North Atlantic bloc in 
May 1955 assured the extensive participation of West German capital 
in the arms race and in Preparations for a new war. More than 75 
billion marks were allocated to military preparations in 1955-1961; 
of this amount, 25.2 billion marks were allocated to domestic arms pro- 
duction and purchase of weapons abroad. At present, orders for weapons 
and war materiel totaling more than 20 billion marks have already been 
placed, of which more than 60 per cent went to forcign firms. 

The lack of existing domestic designs for modern weapons compelled 
the West German government to purchase weapons abroad during the 
first stages of the Bundeswehr's formation. Thus 460 F-104 fighter 
planes, 750 M-48 medium tanks, 24 Matador missiles, 300 antiaircraft 
Nike missiles, and 312 unguided Honest John missiles had been ordered 
from the United States by carly 1961, West Germany has ordered 1,000 
armored troop carriers and 7 patrol ships from Britain; 300 light tanks, 
approximately 2,000 armored troop carriers, and 20,000 antitank mis- 
siles from France; and 225 fighter planes from Canada, Orders for 
artillery, ammunition, and other war materiel have also been placed 
abroad. 

In addition to purchasing weapons abroad, measures are being taken 
to develop domestic arms production. The best foreign designs for mil- 
itary equipment are being adopted for production, while domestic designs 
are simultaneously undergoing development. 

The Germans are devoting their greatest attention to rebuilding their 
aircraft industry. Considerable funds and privileges have been extended 
to this industry. By the middle of 1961, aircraft plants had produced 
approximately 900° military aireraft, primarily trainers and transport 
planes. Having gained experience in the production of aircraft cquip- 
ment, West German factories began to produce American F-104G and 
Italian G-9f Fiat fighter planes early in 1961. West German aircraft 
plants will participate in the production of 560 of the 949 F-104G 
fighters to be co-operatively produced by several NATO countries. In 
addition, these same West German plants will produce 232 G-91 Fiat 
fighters, 

Increasing military orders have led to the expansion of plants and to 
an increase in the number of employces. By carly 1961, West Germany 
had twelve main aircraft plants employing 25,000 people. 
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West Germany is also taking steps to develop its missile production, 
Until recently missiles were purchased from the Americans. However, 
after 1960 the Germans began to set up their own production of anti- 
aircraft and air-to-air missiles in co-operation with other countries. They 
have already received an order for 8,000 air-to-air Sidewinder missiles. 
Eight West German firms are preparing to produce the American Hawk 
air defense missile. In 1959 West Germany began serial production of 
model “810” antitank missiles of its own design. 

Twelve West German plants are engaged in producing armored equip- 
ment; three of these plants produce armored troop carriers and the 
others military vehicles. Orders are being filled for 1,600 Hispano Suiza 
and 600 Hotchkiss armored troop carriers. 

West Germany does not yet manufacture tanks, but preparations are 
being made to do so. In 1960, the Germans completed the development 
of a domestic medium tank. Its serial production is planned for the im- 
mediate future. The Ministry of Defense has already ordered 105 mm. 
howitzers for this tank from Britain, 

West Germany is already croducing ligni aniliery systems and smail 
arms. The Germans purchase peavy artillery systems abroad. 

Eager to acquire its own aucleuy weapons to assist its ievanchist 
plans, West Germany already has created the research basis for a nu- 
clear industry. A program adopted in {952 calls for the construction 
of experimental nuclear electric newer stations. Beginning in 1957, the 
United States agreed to supply West Germany for the next ten years 
with 2,500 tons of uranium fore], while Canada will supply 500 tons. 
Approximately 260 German firms are cngaged in nuclear energy re- 
search. 

West Germany has a large shipbuilding industry, which consisis of 
170 enterprises and employs more than 100,000 persons. In 1960, the 
shipyards built 200 commercial vessels totaling 1.2 million registered 
tons. According to information for the middle of 1961, West Geeman 
shipyards had orders for the construction of £31 military ships and 29 
auxiliary vessels, including 4 fleet destroyers, 15 [conventional] subma- 
tines, 6 patrol ships, 40 torpedo boats, 18 coastal minesweepers, and 
30 inshore minesweepers. 

Thus the West German defense industry in its present state will soon 
be able to mass-produce many types of modern weapons. West Ger- 
many will have the largest military industry of any of the European 
countries, This is the reason why peace-ioving European nations see a 
potential ageresser in Germany and stronply reject the territorial claims 
of the West German. revanchists, 
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port of many strategic raw materials, fuels, and foodstuffs, and because 
many strategic raw material sources are quite distant from meiropolitan 
arcas, and maritime communications vulnerable, the economically strong 
countries have been compelled to stockpile large quantities of strategic 
materials. 

Immediately following World War II, the United States enacted a 
number of laws dealing with the stockpiling of large reserves of strategic 
Taw materials and industrial equipment. Initially the reserves of strategic 
raw materials were designed for a five-year war. In 1957, the program 
was reviewed and it was decided to create reserves for a three-year war. 
The stockpiling of the required reserves is now essentially completed. 
At the same time, the United States maintains a large stock of industrial 
machinery comprising several tens of thousands of units. More than 
five hundred defense plants and their supporting facilities have been 
given reserve status. 

Smaller stockpiles of strategic raw materials and foodstuffs have been 
built up in Great Britain and other European capitalist countries, 

American strategy for a considerable time assumed that the United 
States would be a principal and relatively invulnerable industrial base 
for supplying armaments and war materiel to other capitalist countries. 
The loss of America’s strategic invulnerability has compelled her po- 
litical and military leaders to revise their views on economic war prep- 
arations and to abandon the classic formula for the wartime deployment 
of defense industry during the first, second, and third years of the war: 
according to [this formula] a considerable portion of defense industry 
was to be kept in reserve with the intention of activating it in the first 
nine to thirteen months of the war, 

Up to 1956 American economic war preparations were based upon 
the principle of forming a so-called broad mobilization base, which 
would guarantee that a maximum number of enterpriscs would be drawn 
into the production of weapons and war materiel in the course of the 
war. It was planned to carry out the industrial mobilization during the 
lirst two or three years of war. 

These views were revised during 1955-1957, because {by then] de- 
fense industry could suffer substantial losses from enemy nuclear strikes 
during the initial and most critical period of the war; this could seriously 
affect the provision of the armed forces with the most important types 
of weapons: nuclear weapons, missiles, strategic bombers, and antiair- 
craft weapons, Consequently, industry was to be organized to assure 
continuous production of the above weapons and to increase their pro- 
duction even under the most adverse conditions in the United States. To 
accomplish this, the principal plants must be kept in operational readi- 
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ness even in peacetime, and must be prepared to revert to mass produc- 
tion of the main types of weapons within two or three months. [In the 
future] production is to be organized so that weapons can still be pro- 
duced even if the country’s internal transportation and communication 
systems are disrupted and the labor force and available industrial equip- 
ment are diminished. The production of various types of weapons and 
cquipment is to be at least doubled. 

In the opinion of the Americans, the new principles governing indus- 
trial preparations for war are designed to secure a considerable increase 
in the readiness for mobilization of the main branches of defense in- 
dustry. They are also designed to reduce the effect of a surprise attack, 
to preserve as much as possible the most important production facilities, 
and to assure the uninterrupted production of nuclear weapons, strategic 
missiles, strategic bombers, and other important weapons, especially 
during the critical initial stages of the war. 

The development of imperialist military strategy has been influenced 
by objective and subjective factors—-political, economic, and purely 
military. 

However, due to its class imitations, bourgeois military thought can- 
not fully comprehend and evaluaic ihese factors: this has often led to 
major miscalculations. At the sari iime, it would be incorrect to assume 
that modern bourgeois military thought is generally incapable of scien- 
tific investigation of military problems, including military strategy. The 
enormous scientific and technicai advances of the principal capitalist 
countries facilitate to a certain extent the development of a military 
strategy responsive to the changing conditions of war. 

The postwar balance of forces in the worid arena has led to basic 
changes in all spheres of imperialist activities. Because of the unification 
after the war of many capitalist countries into a single anti-Communist 
political and military coalition under American leadership, these coun- 
tries lost almost all of their national independence and, consequently, 
the freedom to determine their foreign policies and strategies. This led to 
their economic, political, and military subordination to the United States. 
Whereas prior to: World War IL the strategy of the main capitalist 
countries had a clearly defined national character, now with the creation 
of postwar aggressive military and political blocs and alliances the 
military stratezy of the imperialist countries is becoming increasingly 
unified: it is determined and co-ordinated by the United States through- 
out the entire capitalist coalition. Therefore, rather than speak of the 
military strategy of Western capitalist countries, it is more correct to 
call it the United States and NATO military strategy 
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influenced primarily by the East-West balance of strategic forces and 
weapons. Within a relatively brief postwar period of slightly more than 
fifteen years, the military strategy of the United States and NATO has 
changed twicc, in 1953 and in 1961. 

In 1953, the United States and later NATO adopted the so-called 
strategy of “massive retaliation,” which provided for the preparation 
and conduct of only general nuclear war against the countries of the so- 
clalist_ camp. 

However, with the Soviet Union’s magnifiecnt success in building 
mussiles and in the conquest of space, the United States and NATO mil- 
itary strategy, which was nothing but a strategy of “nuclear blackmail,” 
suffered complete defeat. Within a few years (1957-1960) it underwent 
a serious crisis. After the change in the balance of strategic offensive 
forces, the American aggressors were compelled to review their previ- 
ous attitude toward pencral nuclear war. 

In 1961, after the advent of the Kennedy administration, the strategy 
of “massive retiliation” was replaced by the so-called strategy of “flexi- 
ble response.” 

American political and military leaders consider the main task of 
military strategy to be the proper selection of appropriate weapon sys- 
tems for the next 10 to 15 years, or more. At the same time, the func- 
tions [of U.S. strategy] still include the determination of the most expedi- 
ent distribution of forces on a global scale, the selection of a direction for 
the main blow (the determination of the most advantageous targets for 
destruction by strategic weapons), the evaluation of the importance of 
the strategic surprise that can be achieved by initiating a preventive 
war, the delivery of a first or pre-emptive blow, the determination of 
the time factor so as to ensure invulnerability of the strategic forces, cte. 

In the present missile and space age, however, when the rapid de- 
velopment of science and techaology continually exerts a tremendous 
influence on military questions, the American teadership considers its 
principal and most difficult task to be the selection of the most effective 
and economically advantageous combination of weapons that is suited 
to modern strategy. The difficulty of the task is due to the extreme tech- 
nical complexity of modern armaments, the prolonged periods necessary 
for their development, and the large cxpenditures connected with de- 
velopment and production. Consequently, the best types of weapons can- 
not be acquired immediately in final form; they must be developed con- 
tinuously on a selective basis. The solution of this problem is considered 
to he in guiding scientific research and development rather than follow- 
ing [where it leads]. 

In view of the importance assigned to the proper selection of the nec- 
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essary weapon systems, it is recognized that military strategy must seck 
the most rational utilization of budgets and resources to attain the mili- 
tary aims of the state (or coalition) and that the appropriate military 
decisions must be made only after an economic analysis of various alter- 
natives. In order to maintain an increasing military potential in a coun- 
try Cor coalition) over an extended period, a powerful economy is vital 
since it bears the continual burden of an unprecedented arms race. 
Therefore, all activities which weaken the country’s economic potential 
and lower its effectiveness will weaken the military potential since the 
latter, in the final analysis, depends upon the state of the economy. 

Consequently, modern military strategy must have a firm economic 
basis. However, it must also have an appropriate political basis, A:ner- 
ican leadership belicves that under current conditions military policy 
and strategy are organically united with foreign policy as never before. 
In his Message to Congress on March 28, 1961, President Kennedy 
stated: “Diplomacy and defense are no longer distinct alternatives, 
one to be used when the wiher fails; both must complement each 
other.” 49 

The increasing tics between sie 


nH military sirategy and the techni- 
cul, economic, social, and Pohuca! acuvilics of the state Cor coalition) 
inevitably lead to a decrease in ihe importance of the purely military 
functions of strategy. This casts doubt upon the ability of military spe- 
cialists to solve strategic problems unaided. The military, because of 
their “professional limitations,” are no longer considered to be in a 
position to grasp and evaluate all the tcehnical, economic, social, and 
political factors that exert such a vast influence upon modern military 
strategy. 

American leaders believe that this problem can only be solved by the 
concerted efforts of civilian scientists in various disciplines and the most 
able representatives of the armed forces. Consequently, it is not sur- 
prising that in the United States all of the main problems of military 
policy and strategy are being worked out by civilian scientists with the 
Necessary aid and co-operation of the appropriate military agencies. 
These scientists, whoa nuniber several hundred prominent specialists in 
various ficlds, are primarily members of researeh organizations cstab- 
lished soon after the conclusion of World War IL and attached to the 
headquarters of the armed services, the Joint Chiefs of Sialf, and the 
Department of Defense. These Organizations are primarily concerned 
with the evaluation and selection of weapon systems that are respon- 
sive to [the needs off modern muilary strategy. Consequently, the 
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scientists not only create weapons and military equipment but also play 
an important role in solving problems of foreign and military policy and 
strategy. 

In accordance with the United States and NATO military strategy 
described above, the imperialist countries, especially the United States, 
are making extensive preparations for various types of wars against the 
socialist countries, particularly general nuclear war, Since this {kind of] 
war entails a tremendous risk of mutual annihilation,*® the American 
aggressors are exerting every effort, if war does Start, to assure victory 
with minimum losses and destruction. They see the possibility of such 
an outcome of the war through the creation of strong and fully combat- 
ready armed forces, significantly superior in equipment (especially space 
weapons) to the armed forces of the enemy, and through the attainment 
of surprise. 

The American aggressors, however, must take into account the might 
of the Soviet Armed Forces and the persistent demands of all the peoples 
who protest nuclear war and actively support the Soviet Government’s 
proposals for prohibition of nuclear weapons, general and total disarma- 
ment, and the attainment of peace on earth. 


40 Us, ED. NoTR—Flat statements about possible mutual annihilation are un- 
usual in Soviet literature. According to the official line, the Soviet Union is less 
vulnerable to nuclear attacks than the Western powers and would emerge vic- 
torious in such a war. However, as noted in the Analytical Introduction, in some 
of his speeches Khrushchev has come close to admitting the Possibility of 
mutual annihilation. Pravda, March 15, 1958; July 11, 1962; January 17, 1963. 
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No form of strategic operation or operation by any branch of the 
Armed Forces is executed in isolation or independently. No operations 
by units or branches of the Armed Forces are independent in the strict 
sense of the word. A future war can only be conducted successfully if all 
Strategic operations are strictly co-ordinated by a unified centralized 
command and single strategic plan, and are purposefully directed toward 
the execution of the general aims of the armed combat. 

Let us make a more detailed examination of these types of strategic 
operation and of the basic combat operations of each branch of the 
Armed Forces, remembering, however, that there can be no independent 
military Operations in a modern war. 

Nuclear strikes by strategic missiles will be of decisive, primary im- 
portance to the outcome of a modern war. Massive nuclear blows on 
the enemy’s strategic nuclear weapons, cconomy, and system of govern- 
mental control, and the concurrent defeat of his armed forees in military 
theaters will permit the attainment of the politcal aims of war much 
more rapidly than in previous wars. 

In case of war, our Armed Forees will be obliged to employ this form 
of strategic operation. The aggressive imperialist bloc is preparing a war 
which will involve general destruction of cities, industrial regions and 
targets [in these regions], and communication networks, and mass an- 
nihilation by nuclear blows of the civilian population throughout the 
entire territory of the socialist countries. The major aim will be to de- 
stroy the economy and weapons of war, to disrupt the system of gov- 
ernmental control, and to demoralize the population, thus undermining 
its will and capacity to resist. 

By using highly destructive weapons-—nuclear weapons and other 
Weapons of mass destruction—the imperialists will attempt to destroy 
the social system of the socialist countrics even to the point of the com- 
plete annihilation of entire states of the socialist commonwealth, And 
they are not concealing their plans. For example, H. Kissinger wrote in 
his book, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy: 


The notion that wars are won by destroying the enemy’s industrial 
plant and undermining civilian morale has been as cardinal a tenet in 
British as in American strategic thought.* 


For a long time the United States has had a special section in the 
Department of Defense to plan the targeting of the strategic nuclear 
weapons of attack. ‘This section notes all important targcts in the so- 

*H. Kissinger, dudernoe oruchie ; vneshniaia politika [Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy|, ldatel’stvo Inostrannoi Literatury, Moscow, 1959, p. 373 [Eng- 
lish edition p. 275]. 


Conclusion 


ny truly scientific theory reflects the objective laws governing 

Ak various phenomena of social life. Soviet military theory, 
which is just such a theory, reflects the laws of war as an armed struggle 
in the name of the interests of the most progressive social class—the 
proletariat. Consequently, in this work the study of the various aspects 
of war could not be in the nature of an objective investigation. Although 
war, as a two-sided process of struggle, has a number of objective fea- 
turcs, the authors as representatives of the Soviet Armed Forces natu- 
rally could not consider these features from the position of an outside 
observer, but always started with the Marxist-Leninist concepts of the 
essential nature of war in the modern epoch, its causes, and how it starts. 

According to Marxist-Leninist dialectics, objective evaluation of the 
various phenomena of social development means that the investigator 
cannot be neutral, but is always the representative and proponent of the 
ideology of his class. 

Lenin stated: “For the first time in the history of the world struggle, 
the army contains clements which do not carry the banners of a despised 
regime, but who are guided by the idea of the struggle for liberation of 
the exploited.” * Only a firm conviction in the triumph of these ideas 
permits the correct evaluation of so complex a phenomenon of social life 
as war, and permits the most valid definition of the content and tasks 
of military strategy. 


*V.1. Lenin, Sochineniia (Works], Vol. 26, p. 421. 
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